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Tavaspay, Manch 1, 1792. 


Ir this undertaking was the firſt of its kind, 
I ſhould begin by paying and making ſtraight 
the way in the Wilderneſs; in plain Engliſh, 
I ſhould torment thoſe who are pleaſed to 
notice me with what is commonly called A 
Finsr Parr: the rueful length of my face, 
derived from my timidity, would communi- 


cate itſelf to my apology; I ſhould wear my 
own ingenuity to a thread, and fret away the 
2 Niel _ patience 


1 


patience of my reader. To avoid which, 
without any preface, ne voici 


The Flagellant, 


Avowedly written by WESTMINSTER Bors, 


IT is not of very great moment to know 
the merits or demerits of the order of beings 
to which I belong, and whoſe name I bear. 
The Abbe Boileau, a DoQtor of the Sorbonne, 
gave himſelf the trouble to write its hiſtory ; 
and SOMEBODY, who is not a Doctor of 
the Sorbonne, wrote annotations on that hiſ- 
tory. Any body is at liberty to read them 
both; the learned Divine is very vehement 
in his aſſertions, that the Flagellants had their 
name from the diſcipline they inflicted on 

- themſelves; the erudite Critic is rather ſceptic; 


for my own part, I ſhall not pretend that 


. ö * 1 
either I or my three colleagues have ever ſtuck bet 


very 


5 1 
very cloſely to the rules of the primitive 
inſtitution: and as Flagellant will equally imply 
a laſhing of others, as well as ſelf-inflited 
Penance, I ſhall take it in the moſt general 
| ſenſe; and ſo, Ladies and Gentlemen, you 
behold me ready to ſcourge the Vices and 
FoLLI1ts of every one that ſhall come within 
the length of my whip. Nor is this by any 
means partial; for why need we who can 
have flagellation ſo cheaply and eaſily ever 
trouble ourſelves to adminiſter it. I would, 
therefore, be underſtood, that the Conductors 
of THIS PAPER are rather diſpenſors than re- 
ceivers of diſcipline (at leaſt from their own 
hands). I will make no ſecret of our number 
or names, though, all things conſidered, the 
latter may be ludicrous, Ye Severe Ones what 
think ye of | 

Sr. PETER THE HERMIT, 

ST. BasL, 

Sr. ParDULPH, and 

GVALBERTvs ? 


A 3 | Theſe 


„ 

Theſe are bur names, this is our number, 
; but there I muſt ſtop. Be 
content that from under this diſguiſe we 
acquit ourſelves of the engagements with 
which we are bound; leſt by ſearching too 
far more might be diſcovered than would be 

pleaſing to vs; leſt prejudice ſteal in between 

our grave ſaws.and conviction ; and rob us of 
our credit, becauſe our perſons and experience 
are confined within the ſame walls. And 
here it may be neceſſary to vindicate our 
boldneſs in dictating, and our preſumption in 
giving, a voice in the preſence of our elders.— 


our ages 


Many there are, whoſe heads no more enlarged 
than their hearts, think nothing but the ef- 
fuſions of an aged brain worth notice, nothing 
ſenſe but the practice of cunning. If ſo, 
the firſt of theſe we ſhall be happy to profit 
by, and the ſecond we ſhall be content to 
obſerve, and uſe it as experience. But the 
ground on which ſuch Wiſe Ones lay the 
foundation of their opinions, is itſelf falſe. 
HE Even 


Th | 

Even in our own circles, amongſt ourſelyes, 
how many, how various, are the diſpoſitions, 
tempers, and characters! Here the Grandiſon 
and the Lovelace, the Stukely and the All- 
worthy, exert their powers in embryo. Here 
may be ſeen a Hampden ſtruggling againſt 
tyranny, a Cromwell unſtained with ſlaughter, 
Here ſome gem of pureſt ray illumines the 
neighbouring objects, while a Cæſar or a Cato, 
without the vices of the one, or an opportu- 
nity for the virtues of the other, foretel their 
future achievements. With ſuch a fund, how 
can we fail? Why may we not, profiting 
by the boaſted . experience” of our worthy 
Critics, ſwell the fize both of the perſons and 
diſpoſitions of our ſubjects? Let it not, there- 
fore, be concaved that our want of * a face 
royal” ſhall impair our penetration—at worſt 
we can but mimic; and when it is conſidered 
that all the world is mimicry, our fault will 
not be ſo very heinous. I will conceive this 
A4 to 
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to be apology ſufficient for our temerity, and 


proceed ; — 


Ovx characters thus in maſquerade will 
be able to laſh ; and from our aſſumed ſitua- 
tion, we ſhall come to the knowledge of ſe- 
crets which would otherwiſe periſh in their 
birth. We may with more propriety in ths 
character inflict penances: and while our- 
ſelves are guilty of ſlight deviations, affect the 
manners and rigor of decorum. How oddly 
will it ſound, that whilſt St. Baſil was writing 
an eflay on moderation, he beat his fag for 
unwittingly treading on his toes? Riſum te- 
neatis when you may hear that the demure 
St. Peter, St. Peter, even the Hermit, under- 
went a caſtigation for overturning an apple- 
ſtall; or while ſetting forth the marvellous 
effects of mortification, was caught at ſupper 
on a beef-ſteak and porter ! | | 

Tuus ingenuouſly do I confeſs the failings 
of myſelf and brethren : thus do I draw aſide 

| the 
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the veil, and demoliſh the myſterious Cott 
cealment. I ſhall therefore think I have no 
very bad right, after developing my own, to 
ſcourge the follies of thoſe who fall under 
my notice. 

| To thoſe who will condeſcend to aſk my 
advice, I will condeſcend to give it: to thoſe 
who will kindly admoniſh me, I will thank- 
fully lend an ear. I expect credit when I ſay 
I write more for amuſement and inſtruction 
than for gain or fame. Unknown, unknow- 
ing, my fame will run but little riſk ; and if 
my endeavours fail, I ſhall fink like a dull 
meteor to my firſt obſcurity. 

Txvs, perhaps, if I do not provoke the 
envy, I ſhall eſcape the malignity, of the 
Critic : of the firſt I am ſure, for the latter I 
hope. I ſhall not, I truſt, be obliged to ſay 


with the child in Canidia's Incantation, 


Per “ hoc inane purpurz decus precor.“ 


Some 


10 ] 

Some lenity may be ſhewn to our nonage: 
and while we wear the motto ©** Spe&emur 
ab annis, on our breaſts, I hope we ſhall 
paſs through all ranks without moleſtation, 
and at the ſame time not incur contempt. 


Wr have only to add, that any Communi- 
cations directed To Sy. Peter the Hermit, at the 
| Military Library, oppoſite the — will 
be thankfully received. 


Dman's VAD. 


SUPER- 


SUPERSTITION. 


WRITTEN IN THE RUINS OF AN ABBEY. 


WHERE Ruin's band in theſe time-honour'd walls 
Leaves the faint traces of the long-drawn aiſle, 
The eye of Contemplation oft recalls | 
The former tenants of the mould'ring pile. 


*T was here, ſecluded in a lone retreat, 
Wrapt in a cowl inactive Science lay, 
And only taught the erring throng deceit, 
Nor lent the wand'ring crowd one guiding ray. 


But ye are fallen from your lofty ſtate 
Whence erſt ye ſped your thunders o'er the world; 
Whence erſt, dire herald of a curſed fate, | 
" The excommunicative bull was hurl'd. 


Yet 
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Yet ye are fallen — we no longer fear 

The torturing rack, the agonizing wheel; 
No other Cranmer will require a tear; 

No other martyr's loſs ſhall Britain feel. 


In former times, to bigot Zeal a prey, 
The various realms of Europe's ſtate were torn, 
Where Superſtition's banners wav'd the way, 


Oppreſſive princes ruſh'd o'er fields forlorn. 


Yet till ſuperior to this martial world, 
A lazy Potentate in purple ſtate, 5 
The three-crown'd Prieſt of perſecution, hurl'd 
His verbal thunders as the voice of Fate. 


E'en kings obedient heard his dire commands ; 
Henry, to expiate another's deed, 
Bow'd to the prieſt's inexorable hands 
As the tyrannic pontiff had decreed. 


Such was their pride—but ſee, 1 ye 
Their helliſh cruelty, th* accurſed W; 
Which ftrikes confuſion to the Chriſtian eye 
To ſee each\precept of his God forgot. 


A brutal 
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A brutal merriment prevails o'er all, | 

When mindful of his wife's endearing charms, 
The youthful Edwy quits the echoing hall, 
And claſps his lov'd Egiva in his arms. 


But, Dunſtan, ſee, fill'd with malicious joy, 
He tears the object of his ſovereign's love; 

With envious flames her beauty to deftroy, 
Beauty but equall'd by the faints above. 


Vain thought! —again returning beauty charms g, | 
A death of torments expiates the crime 

And Edwy, flying from rebellious arms, 
Is doom'd to perith in a foreign clime. 


O barbarous days! — but ſee a later age, 
When Reaſon had diffus'd a cheering ray, 

Say, could it calm the furious bigot's rage? 
Or make him his Redeemer's words obey ? 


Behold the wretch, whom fierce miſguided zeal 

| Has doom'd to prove the life-exhauſting fire, 

Or fix'd upon the agonizing wheel 
In long and ling' ring torments to expire. 


Aft 


1 

| Aﬀe we the wretch's crimes — Say, has he try'd 

To unreſtrain'd authority to ſoar? | | 

Say, has he dar'd his Saviour to. deride ? 
Or ſtain'd his poignard in paternal gore? 


| No—he was ever humble, meek, reſign'd: 
Mankind he ne'er attempted to enſlave ; 
Religious ardor ever fill'd his mind, | 
No friend — no parent ow'd to him a 11 551 


He follow'd Luther! therefore muſt he prove 
The flowly riſing fire, the racking wheel; 
Yet. ſhall he die in his Redeemer's love 
The hapleſs victim of a glorious zeal. 


Him, whoſe delight is peace and general reſt, 

In ſtrife to worſhip and in blood revere! 
Vain thought! his altar is a contrite breaſt ; 
His nobleſt incenſe a repentant tear. 


Is this the land, is this the Latian plain 
Where Junius conquer'd, and where Junius bled? 
Where Scipio ſtrew'd the field with hoſtile ſlain? 
And Brutus ſent the robber to the dead? 


* 
Is this the land where Maro firuck the lyre? 
Where Horace bade the lyric glories riſe ? 
Where Tully hurl'd his patriotic ire, 
And bar'd a villain's guilt to Roman eyes? 


O ſad reverſe! behold the iron rod 
Of Superſtition keep that realm in awe: 
All there deſpiſe the mandates of their God, 
Though all would ſeem to venerate his law. 
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ST. PETER returns many thanks to O. C. 


for his obliging hints. 
Philanthropus ſhall be conſidered, 


Veritas is received. 
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THE FLAGELLANT.. 


| Tavrsbar; Maxcn 8, 1792. 


Alibi res ſubjungere conor. Hon. 


AccIDENTS ſometimes happen which 
demand an immediate deciſion ; the criſis of 
a fever, or the humor of a Prince, are mo- 
ments of the utmoſt value to the exiſtence 
and well-being of many men. It often 


happens that opportunity alone is wanting 
to. compleat the greateſt purpoſes, and that 
opportunity muſt be watched and ſtruck at 

B with 
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with the vigilance and quickneſs of a har- 
pooner. % Rape horam,” is one of the moſt 
uſeful maxims that the beſt proverbialiſt ever 
Wrote; every thing depends on it; order 
exiſts by that alone, opportunity and well- 
umed judgment being the foundation of all 
things. Society is indebted to it as its firſt 
and beſt law: and whether we take it in an 
enlarged or a contracted ſenſe, it is of equal 
proportionate value; without it a General is 
of little uſe in the management of his troops. 
The ſhip would ſtrike on a rock, did not the 
pilot watch and profit by the frequent and 
ſudden changes of the wind. In how vague 
and ungoverned a ſtream would converſation 
flow, were not proper occaſions ſeized for 
the introduction of thoſe flaſhes of wit and 
thoſe little eminences (if the expreſſion may 
be allowed) which variegate it: how flat and 


unintereſting would it become, was not this 
attended to! 


2 


1 

'  & Tp chaſtity had been the virtue of Helen, 
or incontinence the vice of Lucretia,“ ſays 
Pope, * where would have been known the 
bravery of Achilles, or the patriotiſm of 
Decius Brutus ?—Alike muſt they have re- 
mained in the dark receſs of oblivion, un- 
recorded by the poet, unheard of by poſ- 
terity.” | 

Was it not “ Si parva licet componere 
magnis,” for golden opportunity,” this 
paper had not exiſted, Holy Baſil had not 
become a Flagellant ! for it is rather a ſin- 
gular circumſtance, that while myſelf and 
my brethren meditated *publication, that an 
incident ſhould fall out ſo fortunate to our 
plan, ſo conſonant to our wiſhes ! 

' Know then, gentle reader, that after a 
variety of incidents, after a long ſeparation, 
and after experiencing all the viciſſitudes of 
fortune, Fate had decreed the friends to meet, 
where, when, or how, it matters not at pre- 
feat to enquire. 


B 2 Ix 
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Ix a certain unfrequented region, diſtant 
from any town or village, ſtand the ſolitary 
mountains: woods coeval with them, ſpread 
around in rank luxuriance, whoſe deep aud 
impervious gloom ſeems to court the be- 
holder to an awful and religious melancholy: 
a river winds amongſt them, and the rocks 
that lift their ſtupendous heads, as if to 
threat the ſky, increaſe the variety and 
grandeur of the ſcene. Chance firſt led me 
to the ſpot; enamoured with its wild ro- 
mantic beauties, I wandered till the ap- 
proach of night alarmed me with the idea 
of paſſing it on this uninhabited place; I 
accordingly quickened my pace, and; having 
reſolved to croſs the hills, proceeded—Con- 
ceive my ſurpriſe, when in a yale, ſurrounded 
by the mountains, I perceived the moon- 
beams glimmer on the antique turrets of an 
old and Gothic building. 

A KIND of ſolemn dread at firſt detained 
me; but. curiofity prevailed, and I ap- 


proached. 
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proached. The pile was large, and appeared 
to have withſtood the ravages of time for 
many a century : the ſereech owl hooted 
from its towers, and the loneſome bat flitted 
his plumeleſs wings around: the porch was 
but little worn by the foot of the traveller ; 
weeds, and the high graſs that almoſt con- 
cealed its ſtones from view, proclaimed how 
Jong it had Jain in obſcurity : the painted | 
windows Rill remained entire ; but there, too, 
the hand of time was viſible; for the hoar 
moſs, and the lonely graſs, had rooted 
itſelf at eaſe” in indolent luxury. By the 
light of the moon I diſcovered over the gate- 
way, Carved in an uncouth manner, a large 
rod ; and had I not had ſome acquaintance 
with the original, I ſhould not thus eaſily 
have recognized the effigy. | 

Tux truth immediately ſtruck me: from 
the magnitude and ſtate of the building, I 
was fatisfied 1t had been a monaſtery ; and 
this well-known emblem convinced me that 


B 3 it 
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it had formerly belonged to that auſtere ſect 
that diſtinguiſhed itſelf by the name of the 
Flagellants: the wind blew bleakly along; 
and after having marked the ſpot, as well as 
the time of night would permit, I pro- 
ceeded on my journey. | 

I comMMuNICATED my diſcovery to my 
friends: ſtruck with the deſcription, they 
reſolved to viſit it ; and ſhonld the monaſtery 
be found habitable, there to fix their reſi- 
dence: We accordingly proceeded, and reach- 
ed the mountains about mid-day : with ſome 
difficulty, we found the ſpot ; but, to confeſs 
the truth, my companions ſeemed more 
ſtruck at the well-known emblem that de- 
corated the gate, than even with the ſolemn 
gloom which reigned around. 

Tk door creaked heavily on its ruſted 
hinges, and we entered what appeared to 
have been the hall : a bench of. firm old oak 
had ſtood the ravages of time; it was the 
only one; for the ſociety had not been very 

; numerous: 
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numerous: in the middle hung, as the-“ Di 
Penates, the badge of it; we caſt one look 
at it, and, procceding through a door that 
opened to the weſtern part of the pile, eln 
tered a long paſſage with apartments on each 
ſide; part of the maſſy old furniture ſtill re- 
mained; the roof was entire; and upon the 
whole, every circumſtance appeared well 
adapted for retirement and convenience. 

Ix the hey-day of youth, the ſpace of time 
between the thought and the act is ſeldom 
of long duration ; a quick deciſion, if not a 
mature judgment, is a geueral concomitant 
of a young and vigorous mind. Peter, ſtruck 
| equally with myſelf by the romantic beauties 
of the place, ſuggeſted the propoſal of mo- 
dernizing the inſide of the edifice; of making 
it fit for reſidence ; and, in ſhort, to diſguiſe 
the Weſtminſter boys under the cowl of 
Flagellants ! | 
To be brief, we furniſhed the monaſter 
iv a manner which, perhaps, betrayed too 
B 4 much 
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much of what we really were. In wan- 
dering through the various apartments, our 
eyes were ſtruck with a variety of unuſual 
objects: long broad benches were faſtened 
to the walls ; which, from the root of a tree, 
or ſometimes a bag of ruſty iron, We con- 
jectured to have been the beds of the worthy 
Fathers. An obſervation often quoted then 
ſtruck me, Tempora mutantur nos et mu- 
tamur in illis,” and God forbid it ſhould be 
otherwiſe; for who, in theſe refined days, 
would think of fleeping, or rather lying 
down on bare boards? Whatever might 
have been the motive for our predeceſſors 
thus mortifying themſelves, We could not, 
though each ran through the catalogue 
of his own fins, diſcover ONE worthy of 
ſo ſevere and ſtrange a cuſtom: all hands 
were therefore called to work; and theſe 
veſtiges of ignorance and barbariſm quickly 
gave way to thoſe more eaſy and poliſhed 
articles of houſehold furniture, known by 
| : the 
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the name of down beds; and I will take 


upon me to argue this with any doctor of 
the old church, be he ever ſo rigid or ever ſo 
ignorant; for who would think himſelf able 


to connect his ideas for prayer, when his occi- 


put ſhould happen to be in contact with a 
ruſty nail or a long ſcrew? How could he 
call himſelf at reſt, when warts and calloſities, 


on all prominent parts of his body, were 


produced by the hardneſs of the couch, and 
the repetition of his nocturnal mortifications ? 
« Vivitur parvo bene;“ if he could enjoy con- 
tent with this—and without content, let him 
not trouble himſelf to talk of religion. 

Tux next deviation from the rules of the 
order, I know not whether I can ſo well 
excuſe ; it was the importation of a waggon- 
load of wine to fortify the inner man. 

Ovx laſt tranſgreſſion, though laſt not 


leaſt,” was concerning the very material ar- 
ticle of caſtigation ; and here, O ye diſcipli- 


narians, do I, a Flagellant, tremble at the 
uplifted 


( 28 ] 
uplifted laſh of your diſapprobation: yet per- 


mit me, at leaſt, to attempt to exculpate my- 
ſelf and brethren from the charge of he- 
trodoxy. | 

IsEx but one objection to Peter's propoſal 
(ſaid Gualbertus) ; it is that enſign of deſ- 
potic cruelty which you there behold hung 
up in terrorem ; the idea of that, I own, diſ- 
heartens me; exerciſe of that ſort never had 
any charms for me; and as too great abun- 
dance frequently produces a ſurfeit, I cer- 
tainly could not approve of voluntarily un- 
dergoing ſo diſagreeable an operation; but as 
my reverend brother, St. Peter, has already 
expatiated upon the ſubject, and informed 
the world in what ſenſe we are become Fla- 
gellants, I may fave myſelf farther trouble, 
and proceed to deſcribe our ſociety. 

Sr. Pzrer the Hermit is by no means 
of that auſtere and miſanthropic temper, 
which, in former times, was the characte- 
riſtic of the gloomy anchorite : though ſe- 

_ cluded 
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cluded amongſt the ſolitary mountains, in 
the melancholy vale, he retires not there to 
fly the pleaſures of ſociety, but to enjoy the 
company and converſation of his ſelect bre- 
thren, and to devote his time to the ſervice 
of the world: he has been heard to ſay that 
Simon Stylites would have been far better 
employed in following the plough, his pri- 
mary occupation, than in making anticks on 
the high pillar, to amuſe the ſpectators, like 
a mountebank's Merry Andrew, at Bartho- 
lomew Fair. His ſtature is rather above the 
common ſize; his face penetrating and com- 
manding, with a look of ſeverity, which 
ſeems to inſpire reſpect and awe into every 
beholder; yet ſo far is he from having im- 
bibed the rigid ſuperſtition of an hermit, 
that he expreſſed as much pleaſure at the 
converſion of a dungeon of the monaſtery 
into a wine-cellar, as if it had been a pro- 
ſelyte. 1 appeal to the Critic, whether or no, 
as in that caſe, the change be for the worſe? 

| . 
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TRE character of St. Pardulph is rather 
more marked by ſeverity of manners; and 
he conſequently conforms more to the cuſ- 
toms of the ancient Flagellants; according 
to which, the beard of Pardulph, 1 HE mas 
ONE, is profaned by no razor ; nor can he 
even be prevailed on to allow his head a 
comb; a ſackcloth garment covers his 
limbs ; and frequently does he prefer a walk 
in the ſolitary cloiſter, at the midnight hour, 
to all the allurements of reſt and a feather- 
bed; but theſe traits in his diſpoſition are 
amply compenſated by his profound wiſdom. 
Such is his intenſe application to ſtudy, that 
in the coldeſt winter mornings he has been 
known to fit for hours, forgetful of his 
clothes, applying himſelf to his books, 
which, though he does not exclude other 
topics, chiefly conſiſt of chemiſtry and de- 
votion. | 9 

GUALBERTVUs modeſtly refuſed the title of 
Saint, deeming himſelf unworthy of that ex- 


alted 


. 

alted dignity : * I know my own temper too 
well,” ſays he, to accept of ſo venerable a 
title ; wavering and inconſtant as I am, were 
my irreſolute diſpoſition to prompt me to for- 
fake this ſociety, how ſhould I diſgrace the 
title of Saint! not that I inſiuuate any deſign 
to leave the monaſtery ; for as far as I can be 
anſwerable for my own mind, it is. fully 
fixed upon remaining be vou, therefore, 
who poſſeſs ſteady tempers, dignified with 
the titles of Saints and Hermits, but let me 
remain plain Brother Gualbertus.“ 

Tux kg was ſomething fo juſt in his ob- 
jections, that we could not preſs the holy 
gentleman's modeſty; though in ſo ſmall 
and ſo ſelect a ſociety, it might be expected 
we ſhould be all Saints. Of our brother's 
diſpoſition, little, after the account he him- 
ſelf has given, remains to be ſaid: he is, as 
may be ſuppoſed, of a more lively turn than 
either of us; yet, although rather younger | 
in years, by no means fo in wiſdom ; had he 
but 


1 
but ſufficient ſtability, Brother Gualbertus 
would be the ornament of the order. 

AND now that I have thus ſketched the 
characters of my companions, it may natu- 
rally be expected I ſhould ſay ſomething of 
_ myſelf: yet ſtrange as it may appear, though 
I had not modeſty enough to refuſe the ho- 
nor of being fainted, I have too much to give 
any account of myſelf. ** Nam mea me 
virtus, &c. conjunxere,“ would not ſound 
quite ſo well from my own mouth; let, 
thereſore, ſome one of my fraternity take 
this office upon himſelf, and give to "the 
| world a juſt account of 


; BAL. 


No, modeſt Baſil; nor ſhalt thou want a 
pen to record thee ; while yours treinbles in 
your hand, let me ſnateh it, if by chance it 
may pofſſeſs the elegance of its maſter, and 


communicate ſomewhat to a brother's pro- 


duction that ſhall not difgrace its former 


achievements. 


We 


achievements. Impartially, therefore, will I 
ſpeak of Baſil, with too much good humour 
to be illnatured, and too much ſenſe to ſuffer 
it to degenerate into weakneſs ; keen in ſa- 
tire, but with too much feeling to deal it 
indiſcriminately ; diverſity of reading prevents 
à native melancholy fixing on him; and, poſ- 
ſeſſing a diſcriminative taſte and an elegant 
wit, he dares preſent himſelf to the public 
with a wiſh (and it is hoped not a preſump- 
tuous one) for ſucceſs, in which he is no leſs 
ſincerely joined by his Brother 


| PETER: 


Be it known, therefore, to all nations, 
ranks, and degrees, that four Weſtminſters, 
quitting the noiſe, the diſipation of Dean's 
Yard, have betaken themſelves to this habi- 
tation, reſolved to purſue their obſervations 
aloof from mankind, and form into“ a 
band of 
BROTHERS.” 
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———————— ——— 
O Imitatores Servum Pecus ! 


— — — 


TE attempt to follow or imitate the 
ſteps of any great man, is attended with ſo 
much danger and difficulty, that myſelf and 

my brethren are in continual perturbation leſt 

we ſhould be ſuſpected of it, certain of failure 
in the enterpriſe. Every raw critic, eager to 
ſhew his penetration, would ſeize upon the 

{ſmalleſt appearance of plagiariſm, and draw 

the moſt unfavorable comparifons between 

DP «if | us 


— 
a —— . "re" Mt < 
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us and our ſuppoſed examples; never think- 
ing with Puff, in the Critic, that “ two 
people may hit on the ſame thought;“ anger 
and contempt would ſurely follow the diſ- 
appointed ſeareh after novelty. 

Tux caſe is peculiarly hard with authors; 
but perhaps not unjuſtly, in the leſſer arts 
imitation is not only allowable, but tends to 
improve; exact imitation is the higheſt pitch 
to which the laborious mechanic aſpires: 


with us it is different. We muſt either 


colour our canvaſs anew, or hold that already 


painted in another light; we muſt either 
ſtrike out new ideas, or ſo clothe afreſh thoſe 
already in exiſtence, that the reſemblance 
cannot be traced : in ſhort, novelty is the 


phantom ſo much ſought, novelty 1s the 


phantom we muſt purſue. 

Max is defined to be a gregarious animal, 
both in habits, in diſpoſition, and in under- 
{ſtanding : where one leads, the reſt follow; 
and an implicit obſervation, rather than a 

diſcerning 


1 4 41 
diſcerning intellect, is made uſe of. Reaſon 
does not very frequently intermeddle with 
the common occurrences of life; and for the 
general eaſe, it were better not to refine too 
far on them, as a great many little pleaſures 
would be thereby loſt. 

In large companies the maxim meets with 
molt illuſtration ; opinions are uttered ; tris 
fles are talked by the few, and ſwallowed by 
the number, without ever confidering whe- 
ther or no they are conſiſtent with pro- 
priety. High, thoughtleſs ſpirits hurry us 
on; aſſent or diflent is given; we adopt and 
broach the notions of others, and ſearch not 
for their agreement with, our own, or even 
for our own notions, on the ſubject. 

IT has often been the fate of an innocent 
man, to be the victim of ſome improbable 
flagitious tale, uttered by the mouth of folly, 
and devoured by the ear of credulity. Ex- 
amine the ſtory: is it poſſible it ſhould be 
conſiſtent with either truth or probability? 

1 Can 


1 - E 7 r r 
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Can ſuch and ſuch circumſtances be com- 


bined and follow each other? if not, how 
cruel is it to liſten to and propagate it ! 


but it is the rage of imitation ſweeps along, 


and allows not time for the voice of reaſon 
to gain an audience. . 

By the ſame rule, we ſee faſhions fol- 
lowed, and modes of bodily decorations imi- 
tated, without reſpe to the age or perſon of 
thoſe who adopt them. Sixteen and ſixty 


differ but in act and IN NocENcE. The 


grave matron does not perceive how time 
has impaired her charms, but decks her 
faded boſom with the ſame ſnow-drop that 
ſeems to grow on the breaſt of the virgin : 
the dimpling ſmile, overgrown to a loud 


laugh, does but mock it's own grinning;“ 


and pity it is, the years which have paſſed, 


feem only to have impaired the charms, 
without adding to the inſtruction of the ob- 
jt. What can be excited but diſpuſt, 
when reaſon has ſo deſerted her feat ! when 


reverence 


CAS 
reverence and obedience are obliged to gi 
way to contempt; and cuſtom, overpower= 
ing ſenſe and better underſtanding, breaks 
down the barrier, and reduces the becoming 
| ſobriety of age to a level with the airy man- 
ners of youth! | 

Bx the leg long or ſhort, the neck thick 
or flender, each is equally diſguiſed by the 
diſproportionate length of the breeches, ot 
the conglomerated folds of the muſlin : pro- 
priety is never conſulted here, the ſtriped veſt, 
the looſe garment, and the cropped pate, are 
equal attendants on peer and the rubber, the 
ſquire and the ſtable-boy. 

Ir is hardly to be credited, that the diſ- 
poſitions of mankind are as much the chil- 
dren of Imitation as their habits and faſhions ; 
the conſequence of the early education and 
firſt-inſtilled principles 1s well known. The 
notions received in infancy never wear off, 
as the game which ceaſes to divert, but is 


remembered with pleaſure, will prove. Ha- 
Cs bit, 
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bit, always powerful, lays then the firſt ſtones _ 


of the future edifice; the impaled cock- 


chafer or the liberated {parrow train the heart 
to cruelty or compaſſion, and give a reliſn for 
that vice or virtue, which 1s afterwards to 
curſe or blefs mankind, The ideas get into 


a track from whence they never depart, and 


the ſhackled undexſtanding, ignorant of the 


weakneſs of its chains, dares not attempt to 
break them. | 


Axordsr the lower part of mankind, 


witches and ſpirits ſtill hold their ancient 
ſway, and a fear imbibed in childhood grows 
on the mind's imbecility, and gains ſtrength. 
as it weakens the Deity within us.—“ Fortes 
creantur fortibusꝰ the manners of the father 
form the heart of the child; and theſe, vi- 
cious or virtuous, godlike or diabolical, aſ- 
ſume the greateſt ſhare in the conduct of the 
hereafter man all the future actions may be 
deduced from theſe firſt principles. Many 
a worthy ſquire has been conſtramed to fell 


his 


45. } 


his paternal timber, from the mere circum- 
ſtance of owing his education to the precin&s 
of the ſtable ; and, becauſe the groom for- 
ſooth and the jockey have confounded his 
ideas of profuſion and liberality, and taught 
him to miſtake oſtentation for pride, has 
ſtooped to meanneſs and miſery. After ſo 


praiſe-worthy and enviable an education, the 


chicanery of the turf is the only notion his 


intellects are capable of conceiving, and theſe 
ſeldom quit him, till he has gone ſo far as to 


render either retrenchment or reflection of 


little uſe : his ideas can bear no other im- 


preſſion, while there is a poſſibility of grati- 
fying his weakneſs; and the only change 
they undergo, is when ruin ſtares him in the 
face, and takes a fuller poſſeſſion of them. 
Wir this character, it is not a natural 
incapacity or ſtupidity that deprives ſociety 
of a uſeful member; it is not that he is phy- 
ſically unable to direct his thoughts to any 


thing more uſeful, more elegant: —at five 


years 


* 
4 
: 


1 
years old he adopts, as ſtrong or ſtronger 
than his creed, the principles and maxims of 
thoſe, whom, at five and twenty, his ſenſe 
would ſpurn, and his underſtanding laugh 
1 1 

Loox into the Theatre — how few are 
there with ſufficient judgement when to ap- 
plaud or when expreſs their diſapprobation ! 

I nave ſeen many on the point of reward- 
ing the merit of a performer, but have ſud- 
denly changed their intentions from the 
motion of their next neighbours, whom they 
obſerve as for a watch-word, and who him- 
ſelf perhaps takes ſimilar inſtructions from 
the perſon on his right or left hand. 

Our the actor to be proud of ſuch ap- 
plauſe ? ought he to be grieved for ſuch 
diſapprobation ? | 

I HAVE had the good luck to receive this 
week a couple of letters that will help to 
illuſtrate what I have been endeavouring to 


ſet forth. As they come from ladies, they 
| | meet 


18 


meet with my earlieſt and moſt grateful at- 


tention. 


„BLESSED St. Peter, what do you 
think? You muſt know, Aunt Rachel 
has ſent me to a boarding- ſchool for theſe 
two years paſt, where I have learnt muſic, 
Italian, and dancing. Well, laſt Chriſt- 
mas, I was ſent for home, to be exhibited 
to the good folks in our part of the coun- 
try ; and I hope you will not oblige me 
to do a very, very heavy penance, for a 
bouncer, if I ſay I am to-le-rab-ly hand- 
ſome ; this, my glaſs, as well as half a 
dozen whining 1deots, every day tells me, 
and ſo I wont be very ſqueamiſh about 
the matter. But, however, the other day, 
poor Aunt ſprained her inſtep (which, by 


the bye, 1s big enough to be ftronger) in 


imitating my rigadon ſtep ; I would have 
been grave about it, if I could : fince that, 
her laces have been cut, on account of a 
violent fit of coughing, brought on by 


„ ſtraming 


1% . . 


1 


ſtraining her voice up to the F. ui alt, on 
my harpſichord; all this might have paſſed 
off; but do you know, holy Papa, ſhe 
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almoſt effected a rupture, by attempting 
to fit my girdle before a room full of com- 
pany ; and had not the miſchief fallen on 
that article of my dreſs, ſhe would cer- 
tainly have become the victim of her own 
vanity : all this ſhe does, becauſe folks 
ſay it is very becoming in me. Do, my 
good, old, beardleſs ſage, teach her the 
difference, and you will oblige yours (if 
you really are an Anchorite) 

« GELASTE!!" 

« SO converſant as St. Peter muſt have 
been in the affairs of the world, I cannot 
reſiſt the temptation of requiring his aſa 
ſiſtance. Know then, good Sir, that 1 
have, for ſome time, felt a violent pro- 


penſity towards novel writing; but have 


never proceeded above fifty pages in my 
| | Wo 


( 49 J 
ed work, when I have diſcovered that ſome 
* one has been before-hand 'with me, and 
* ſtolen my ideas: now, as it is a difficult 


** thing to fit down and compoſe new ones, 


La 
* 


I ſhould be obliged to you if you will tell 
* me ſome ſecret by which I may come at 
e them more eaſily. et 
« am yours, 

« With reſpect, 

„ EUPHEMIA!” 


FAVETE Lincvis! Let Mrs. Rachel en- 
deavour to walk ſlowly; to ſing not at all; 
and if ſhe muſt wear a girdle, let it be that 
of Venus, the only ſubſtitute for the goddeſs 
herſelf, Nl 

Ir the ſecond of my correſpondents will 
obſerve nature, and write it, ſhe will differ 
from almoſt all the noveliſts that ever fa- 
yored the public, 

. 


IN 


Tg 
Ix return for Mr. Dapperwit's friendly 
admonitions, we have to beg he will look at 
Dyche's Spelling Book and Engliſh Gram- 
mar, before he ventures to expoſe himſelf 


again 


' ERRATUM in No, Il. 
Page 21, line 5, for Decius lege Junius. 
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Wæ thank © GENTLE READERS” for 
the attention with which they have read. our 
firſt and ſecond papers. 
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THE FLAGELLANT. 
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Tarvrspay, Marcn 22, 1792. 


Tr has often given me pain to ſee an ad- 
vertiſement from an elderly lady for ſome 
young woman of genteel appearance and good 
connections; I cannot help immediately 
figuring to myſelf innumerable flights and 
diſtreſſes, which the fair victim to ill- humour 
muſt undergo—a lower place at the table, 
a ſilent voice in converſation, and an un- 
conſulted inclination,” at all times are the 
concomitants of a gentee! fituation. Subject to 
every caprice of age, and all the inſolence of 

D larger 


larger fortune, ſhe commutes for the degrad- 
ing ſuperiority of the parlour, the more hap- 
Py, though certainly inferior, ſituation of the 
kitchen fire-ſide. I do not mean to ſay, 
that this ſtate of dependence is always in- 
tolerable ; it reſts with the patroneſs to ren- 
der it ſo; in general, they conceive the ſmall 
ſtipend they allow as more than ſufficient 
to repay all thoſe little attentions, which 
they could not obtain from the hand of a 
common ſervant, and treat them with a con- 
tempt, which renders even more painful than 
it naturally is, the only ſtation to which un- 
protected virtue can fly. 

THroven the letter which I ſubjoin cannot 
claim equal pity with thoſe malheureuſes 
whom I have deſcribed, yet it will ſhew how 
very irkſome to the meaneſt, moſt inſenſible, 
and moſt indolent mind, dependence 1s, and 
how painful, when, not talents but fortune, 
not merit but chance, gives the upper hand, 
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HAVE long been ſearching 
for ſome means by which I may revenge 
myſelf on fortune, and make the public 
acquainted with thoſe ſort of grievances, | 
againſt which the law has provided no re- 
medy ; be it known then to your ſanity, 
that I am one of that race of mortals, who 
may be faid, in the juſteſt ſenſe of the 
word, to try to live; I have all my life 


been aiming at independence, and am much 


afraid I ſhall waſte the very beſt part of 
it in the moſt- ſervile dependence, and, 
during the acquiſition of a power of my 
own, ſubmit to that of another. 


„ My father was a gentleman of mode- 
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rate fortune, which ſufficed to keep him- 
ſelf and our family in what is vulgarly called 
a genteel way; but as this was not to 
laſt, and his treaſures were to die with 


him, it was thought neceſſary that I ſhould | 
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try my fortune in the world : I was ac- 
cordingly ſent at the age of twelve years 
to a ſchool in the North Riding of Vork- 
ſhire. Here I foon found that I had none 
but myſelf to depend on: my father and 
friends at a diſtance would either have 
diſregarded any complaints I had made, 
or could not have remedied them; fſatis- 


fied, therefore, of this, I made it my bu- 


ſineſs to ſay little, to obſerve much, to 
quarrel not at all. I ſoon diſcovered my 
maſter to be one of thoſe beings who are 
governed entirely by paſſion and prejudice, 
of a temper tyrannical, and violent; ſel- 


dom right, but angry if not thought, or 


at leaſt confeſſed, to be ſo. I had but one 


way of gaining his favor, to buy it I de- 
ſpaired, as any pecuniary preſent was as 


far from my father's ideas as my maſ- 
ter's pocket. 


«« I sTUDIED, I obſerved every whim and 


every turn of humor, and by habit ſoon 
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accommodated myſelf to it: did he drop 
the dreadful inſtrument of his office, I 


was the firſt to pick it up, and though I 


delivered it perhaps to ſtrike myſelf, I 
never ſuffered my feelings or paſſions to 
overpower my reaſon, and tempt me to 
forget my duty; — did be grant a holiday, 
I was the firſt to thank him, and enhance 


the value of the indulgence ;—did he exert 


his miſconceived authority, I was the firſt 
to juſtify him to my playmates. This 


obſequious attention to my maſter's will 


would certainly have involved any other 
boy than myſelf in the moſt diſagreeable 
circumſtances. I ſhould have incurred 
the contempt and hatred of all my friends 
of my own age, had I not managed fo 
prudently as to unite the two intereſts. I 
was able aud geady to play at every game, 
and with every boy, and my eaſy temper 


made me, if not beloved, at leaſt tolerated, 


by all. After applying diligently for five 
D 3 6 years, 
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years, I was ſent for home, and thought 
by thoſe who looked with partial eyes, to 
be very much accompliſhed. My figure, 
on coming to town, was ſomewhat awk= 
ward; a ſtiff hat, ſtiff coat, ſtiff leather 
breeches, and ſhoes that would not even 
accommodate themſelves to the foot that 
wore them, compoſed a dreſs, notwith- 
ſtanding which I was not abaſhed at my 
firſt entrance into a room full of com- 
pany, but joined and promoted the laugh 
againſt my own perſon ; this was con- 
ceived to be an unparallelled piece of 
good- nature and readineſs in a boy of ſe- 
venteen, and recommended me much to 
all the company, particularly to the an- 
tiquated couſin of a young peer. I was 
ſoon invited to attend her pleaſure at 
home; and by flattering her will, and 
concealing my own, became a great fa- 
vorite and frequent viſitant to her. It was 
through this old lady's influence, that I 
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[8 I 
became a ſervitor at —— College, Ox- 
ford; and though I had always ſubjected 
my pride to mortifications, it often here 
met with more than J could well put up 
with. I felt myſelf equally well educated, 
in point of abilities ſuperior to moſt of 
thoſe whom a filk gown and golden taſſel 
marked ' for opulent dunces. The only 


time J ever ſhewed my feelings was, when 


a grave pedant, at the upper end of our 


hall, inſiſted on the ſervitors attending to 
the regular duties of a tavern-waiter. I 
could not conceal my indignation; but 
it taught me for the future to repreſs all 
particles of pride, and made me ſhudder 


at the danger I had been in. I now 


begun, more diligently than ever, to 
ſtudy mankind; I was always able, and 
always willing, to aſſiſt in the college 
exerciſes; wherever I went I was cautious 
in my converſation, not to argue too vio- 
lently, but to ſuffer my rival to gain a 
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ſeeming victory; I appeared to be con- 


vinced of the ſuperior ſenſe, when, in 


fact, it was only the power and fortune 
of my adverſary vanquiſhed me. By this 
behavior I recommended myſelf to the 
nobleman whoſe relation I mentioned in 
the beginning of my letter, a young man 
of ſingular turn, with much vanity, ſome 
abilities, and a greater ſhare of levity than 
either, I became his conſtant, though 
humble, companion. I made it a point 
not to refuſe any party of pleaſure ; and 
though it frequently obtruded on our 
graver hours, I would not hazard the loſs 
of the peer's friendſhip for the ſake of an 


admonition; my advice to him would 


have given me the appearance of a ſpy, 


and as I was to thrive by his follies, it was 


not my intereſt to eradicate them. 


I was at his ſeat, on a ſhooting party, 
of which his lordſhip, (and of courſe myſelf) 


was very fond, that I ſtopped at a little 
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CW: 21 
neat building, a few mules diſtant from the 
houſe, My noble friend, who was not 
deſtitute of good qualities, made me remark 
it; it belonged to a ſuperior and faithful 
domeſtic of his father's, who had be- 
queathed him this manſion and an an- 
nuity ſufficient to keep him eaſy: my 
admiration at the merits of the ſervant 
and the virtues of the maſter were di- 
vided, with now and then a fly glance at 
the high preſervation in which they had 
deſcended to the ſon ! When we entered 
we were greeted by a well looking man, 
of rather a large ſize, and full face; with 
much ſatisfaction he put before us a plain, 
but refreſhing collation, which was praiſed 
by his lordſhip, and highly extolled by 
me. But above all this, I actually thought 
every thing had a doubly delicious flavor, 
from being placed on the table by the fair 
hand of the old gentleman's daughter ; 
even I; who had diſregarded every thing 
„but 
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but the means to make my.fortune, was 
ſtruck with her uncommon beauty ; and 
a violent conflict aroſe between intereſt 
and inclination, between love and avarice : 
this did not eſcape the notice of my pa- 
tron; he rallied me on my paſſion for, 
but commended the object, and ſeemed to 
ſay that he would encourage it : I there- 


renewed my original practice of temper- 
ſtudying. I diſcovered the father to be 
what is termed a very honeſt fellow, that is, 
he loved a bottle, a pipe, a good dinner, 
would not return evil for good, and always 
had five hundred pounds to lend a friend : 
but he had no great opinion of the under- 
ſtanding or independence of women ; he 
had lived much with the old lord, with 
whom he had been in ſome meaſure brought 
up, and who having, as well as himſelf, 
become a widower early, he had been little 
uſed to, and of courſe had little reſpect 
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1 1 
for the fajr ſex. After having obtained a 
large ſhare of his good graces I ventured 
to offer myſelf as his ſon-in-law ; the pro- 
poſal was received better than I expected, 
and he gave me full permiſſion to pay my 
addreſſes to his daughter; I therefore be- 
gan to praiſe her work, to admire her 
drawings, and to liſten attentively to her 
muſic; but gueſs my ſurprize, when I 
appeared to her as a lover ſhe deſired me 
never more to mention it, and begged, if 
I really had the regard I profeſſed for her, 
I would forget and conquer a paſſion ſhe 
never could reward; to cover my confu- 
fon, I retreated 3 and at the next viſit T 
paid found her in tears; her father had | 
perhaps paſſed the bounds of advice, and 
exerted his authority in this delicate ſitua- 


tion; in ſhort he had exacted a promiſe 


from her to admit my addreſſes; I was a 
great deal eaſed by this, and ſat down to 
gratify my friend with converſation. We 
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1 
continued over the bottle till night came 
on, and it was too late to return; while 
we were quietly engaged, I in uttering, and 
he in ſwallowing that which 1 had fo 


us in a room above; I ran up ſtairs; the 
door was faſtened, and I dared not ſhock 
the delicacy of my miſtreſs by forcing it ; 
however, upon a higher command, an 
iron crow was applied, and we diſcovered 
the empty chamber : a note left on the 
table cleared all the confuſion. A young 
gentleman of merit had endeavoured, and 
ſucceeded, in pleaſing the damſel; this 
ſhe acquainted us with, with a hint to me 
that I ſhould addreſs the lady herſelf with 


whom I ſhould next be ſmitten, and not 


leave the matter to her relations: if her 


father meant to make her happy, ſhe 


begged he would permit her to point out 


the way, aſſuring him that any ſearch for 
her would be unneceſſary. 
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c Soon after this I attended my patron 


to London, where I again paid my reſpects 


to his couſin ; ſhe was delighted to ſee my 
altered appearance : I had acquired at Ox- 
ford a manner very ſuperior to that which 
the air of Yorkſhire would have beſtowed, 
and having taken orders, my face had 2 
round and pleaſing appearance: though I 
had not forgotten my firſt love, I could | 
not avoid ſeeing that the old lady was 
ſtruck with me: I took care, however, not 
to obſerve it ; though when I found my 
lord and her on good terms I was not fo 
ſhy ; but alas! while endeavouring to pre- 
ſerve the favor of both, I was caught in 
the act of kneeling at my inamorata's 
feet: the firſt idea with which my friend 
was poſſeſſed was, that I meant, by ingra- 
tiating myſelf, to rob him of a fortune he 
had always expected; and a violent rup- 
ture enſued.— I made uſe of the lady to 
pacify him, and made fome plauſible ex- 
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& cuſe for the attitude in which I was ſur- 
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prized; I even confeſſed an antipathy for 
my worthy benefattreſ5, and pleaded my 
diſappointed attachment in the country as | 
ſufficient to exclude any other ; but here 
was the rock on which I ſplit—my epiſtle 
was ſhewn, and I forfeited with the ef- 
teem, the advantage of all my noble ac- 
quaintances. | 
% SINCE this I have alternately attached 
myſelf to a biſhop, a lord mayor, and an 
admiral, and to confeſs the truth, the laſt 
character ſhewed me more kindneſs than 
either of the others; for through him 1 
had the honor and advantage of ſailing to 
the Cape of Good Hope: and though I 
derived no profit from this, I had the 
pleaſing proſpect of obtaining ſomething 
when my friend received his laft promotion! 
© Tavs have I all my life been wading 
through difficulties, to gain what has been 
ſnatched from me at the moment of en- 
6 joyment, 


I 
« joyment, and, by avoiding the open path, 


I have been led into intricacies, whence I 
[4 


could not diſentangle myſelf, I am now 
ce attending a great man's levee, and through 
the means of the ſecretary, hope ere long 
“ to gain ſomething : if you will permit me, 
J will inform you of the reſt of my for- 
“tune at ſome future period, till when, 


] am your devoted 


« TIMOTHY FLEXIBLE.” 


I A happy to inform Mr. Flexible, that 
whenever he will favor us with his commu- 
nications we ſhall be proud to receive them, 


but beg he will not have any thing to do 


with the ſecretary. 
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«© GENTLE Rzapens” are intitled to our 


thanks and attention. 
CASSANDRA's favor ſhall be early noticed. 
WE are obliged to PLALETHꝝESA for his 
letter. Ec 
Timoray TzLLTIUTH ſhall be conſidered. 1 
TrryRuS ALEXIS Mano Mugcins ſhall 
not be neglected. | 
CHARLES ConsTANT, B. S. and Schol on 
WESTMONASTERIENSIs QUONDAMALUMNUS 


are received. 


Lxrrküs and Communications addreſſed 
(poſt- paid) To St. Peter the Hermit, Military 
Library, Whitehall, will be attended to. 
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ThvzsDay, Manch 29, 1792. 
Honovxtp FATHERSG, 


7" Per MIT me, from a re- | 1 
mote part of the country, to inform you 
of the reception the Flagellant has met 


A 


with ; the ſubject may perhaps compen- 
fate for the imperfect execution; and you 
may perhaps pardon the errors of a ſchools 
boy, who wiſhes to be inſtrufted; Know 
then, holy brethren, that I am under the 
care of Mr. Thawckum, a ſchool-maſter, 
whoſe hand is heavier even than his head, 
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& and almoſt as hard as his heart. When 


6 firſt the news of your publication reached 
us, we ſent for it to the next town, and 


. 


were all buſy in peruſing the firſt number, 


* 


when our pedagogue entered, and ſternly 


ov 


* demanded what traſh we were waſting our 


* time upon; The name was mentioned: 


« Give it to me, he cried ; I know the ab- 
o 


* 


ſurdity of theſe things well enough; and 


* 


immediately ſeizing the unfortunate paper, 
„ he thruſt it into his pocket, exclaiming, 
„Pretty times indeed, if boys are allowed 
to think for themſelves !” 


„Now, reverend Flagellants, theſe words 
e truck forcibly upon my mind, and 1 
% pondered them warily, till at laſt J con- 
% cluded that boys-have a right to think aud 
6 judge what is proper for themſelves ; and 
„that the dread, ſhould they exert the fa- 
&, culties of reaſon, that all the maſter's ille- 
„ gal authority would be reſiſted, was the 
* cauſe of Mr. Thwackum's contumelious 
| 2 . uſage 


( dp] 


uſage of your production. I have often 


heard of the divine right of Kings, and by 


the bye, as often doubted ; but I never yet 
heard of the divine right of /chool-maſters: 
A ſchool-maſter, as he ought to be, is a 


man, choſen by parents, on account of his 


ſuperior wiſdom, auſterity, and modera- 
tion, to inſtru their children: yet all 


that have ever fallen under my knows 


ledge, are illiterate, ſavage, and unrelent- 


ing. They endeavour, by diſcipline, to in- 
culcate the doctrine of paſſive obedience, 


enforce it by ſtripes, and ſour the tempers, 
and break the ſpririt of their unfortunate 
ſubjects, who in their turn, exerciſe the 
ſame tyranny over their inferiors, till the 
hall of learning becomes only a ſeminary 
for brutality !” 

© CoRPORAL PunIsHMENT appears to me 
to be a method equally diſgraceful and in- 


effectual. It requires but a very little for- 
titude to diſregard all the caſtigation a 
| E 2 maſter 


1 

maſter can beſtow ; and if I may uſe my 
own obſervation, as by any means deci- 
ſive, the greateſt dunces are generally the 
| moſt able to endure their chaſtiſement * an 
affected whimper, and a fly kick at the 
executioner (if 1 may call the executive 
power by ſo harſh a name) conſtitute all 
their ſymptoms of amendment ; and now, 
ſince I am on the ſubject of flogging, per- 
mit me to mention a report which I have 
heard confidently affirmed, but whoſe ve- 
racity I very much doubt, that a certain 
royal and illuſtrious ſeminary, pays ſix- 
pence per quarter, to defray the expence 
of birch. Do, moſt holy Flagellants, let 
the laſh of your diſpleaſure fall upon 
tyranny ; expoſe in its proper colours, the 
brutality and abſurdity of flogging, and 
you will confer a very great obligation 
upon 


6s 1 unfortunate correſpondent, 
„% THWACK EE.“ 
Mx. 


E 79-1 | 
Ms. Tawackzr's letter, as it treats of a 
grievance uſual in all public ſchools, as well 
as private academies, demands ſome atten- 
tion: I will therefore inveſtigate the hiſtory 
of flogging, demonſtrate its abſurdity, and 
produce arguments why it ſhould be entirely 
aboliſhed ! | 
Or all the arts either ornamental or uſeful 
to mankind, tradition has aſſigned the origin 
to the gods. Ceres taught agriculture; 
Apollo, muſic and poetry; and thus mortals 
were defrauded of the fame they had de- 
ſerved, to aggrandize their deities. Tradi- 
tion has handed down the memory of the 
bull of Phalaris; the bed of Procruſtes till 
records his ingenious contrivance ; and Chriſ- 
tian hiſtorians have celebrated Nero as the 
inventor of a new method of ſaving the 
lamp-tax, by burning the unlucky Chriſtians 
in pitch: but how has the inventor of fla- 
gellation been defrauded of his fame! no pen 
to record his ingenuity ! Flogging is in 
e 3 daily 


k 80 
daily uſe; and yet, I doubt not but that 
every ſchool- maſter will be ready to let the 
uplifted rod drop from his hand, when he 
hears that flogging was invented by the 


DEVIL!!! 


START not, gentle reader; retain thy anger, 
Mr. Thwackum ; and if I do not prove the 
aſſertion, you may conſign me and my work 
to that auguſt perſonage. Before the altar of 
the Erthian Diana, the Spartan boys were 
flagellated for hours, without mercy; and it 
was eſteemed an act of piety to the gods, 
to undergo this ceremony without a tear, 
without ſhrinking ; the ſame practice pre- 
vailedin Thrace; and we have the authority of 
Herodotus, that amongſt the Egyptians, they 
celebrated the feſtival of the great goddeſs, 
by voluntarily flogging themſelves. A long 
ſtring of ancient names at the bottom of the 
page, mag diſplay my erudition, but neither 

amuſe 


* ] 
amuſe nor inſtru& the reader; ſuffice it ta 
ſay (and in this public manner do I call upon 
all yxoFEsSORs of FLOGGING, if they can, to 
deny it) that the practice of flagellation was 
eſteemed by the Heathens an act of piety. 
Now, who was the deity of all the Pagan 
nations, but the Devit.? A very few lines 
will inform the reader that the oracles ceaſed 
at the birth of Chriſt ; that when the cere- 
mony of exorciſm was performed upon a de- 
moniac, zh ſpirit has confeſſed the Devils as the 
gods of antiquity 3 and that it was the univerſal 
belief of the primitive fathers, that the fallen 
angels were permitted to uſe their ſeducing 
arts upon mankind, and had aſſumed the 
names and attributes of the Heathen deities. 
Who will deny the PRIMITIVE FATHERS to 


be the ſtandards of orTHOLOX BELIEF ? 
Weighty arguments may be adduced (lays 
Hugo Grotius) to prove that evil ſpirits were 
adored by the Pagans : the authority of 
| E 4 Milton 


( 82 ] 
Milton - ſtrengthens this aſſertion: ſpeaking 
of the fallen angels, he fays 


— che greateſt part 
K Ot mankind they corrupted, to forſake 
“ God their creator. 


& And DEVILS to adore for Deities.” 


Again: : 
<« The chief were thoſe who from the pit of Hell, 
Roaming to ſeek their prey on earth, durſt fix 
& Their ſeats long after next the ſeat of God, 


&« Their altars next his altars Gods ador'd 
„Among the nations round.“ 


AGAIN this divine author ſpeaks of him 

under the name of Moloch, in which cha- 

racter the old gentleman is peculiarly inimical 
to children : | 


« Firſt Moloch, horrid King! beſmear'd with blood: 
&« Of human ſacrifice, and parents“ tears, 
« Though from the noiſe of drums and timbrels loud, 
« Their childrens' cries unheard, that paſs'd through fire, 
To his grim Idol!” 

| « Fon 
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e For his ſtatue was of braſs, the arms 
* extended to receive the miſerable victims 
© which were to be conſumed in the flames. 

AmMoNnGsT theſe deities we find Aſtarte 
named: now Aſtarte is ſuppoſed to have 
been the Diana of the Greeks and Romans: 
if we add to this the names as found in 
Milton of Iſis and Ofiris, with all “ the 
% Tonian gods,“ as we have juſt ſeen the 
inſtitutors and patrons of flagellation, we 
may conclude as well from the authority of 
the primitive fathers, as of the Pagan writers, 
. that flogging was invented ſolely by the ma- 
lice of the Devil. | ; 

Ir needs no arguments, I believe, to con- 
vince the reader that the ancient monks were 
accuſtomed to flagellate themſelves ; nay, 


even now they continue to exerciſe this diſ- 
cipline. Rome is the chief ſect of ſuper- 
ſtition: ſuperſtition is a fiend ; and what 
proteſtant will attempt to deny that the ab- 
- furdities of the monks, and amongſt others, 

| the 


„ 
the practice of Nagollation, was. n by 
the Devil ? 

Faom the carlieſt ages, we wy every 
author proud of the work he: has invented. 
Lucifer, we all know, is proud; and faints 
and monks concur in affirming that he was 
remarkably fond of exerciſing the rod. The 
names of St. Athanaſius and Jerome will be 
ſufficient to affirm that the Devil flogged the 
unhappy victims of his wrath; and this is 
at leaſt as credible, as that the figure of a 
croſs ſhould ſecure the wearer from all cala- 
mities, as well ſpiritual as temporal; or that 
the Devil ſhould tempt St. Anthony, in the 
- ſhape of a beautiful young woman; or that 
that ſaint ſhould 2% the temptation ! all 
Which: miracles the above-mentioned fathers 
have aſſerted: in ſhort, examine what autho- 
rities you will, whether Heathen or Chriſtian, 
you will find the ſame concluſion. Herodotus, 
Plutarch, Cicero, Seneca, Lucian, St. Atha- 
naſius, St. Jerome, and Hugo Grotius, all 
| concur 


1 


concur in afſigning the ven of flagellation, 


to the Devil. 

Wu, the reader deny, that whilſt pri 
were laſhing their own backs, the Devil qvas 
in the monk? Will he dgubt for one qae+ 
ment, that whilſt they are laſhing their 
ſcholars, the Devil is in the ſchool-maſters ? 

How virulently does Moſes exclaim againſt 
idolatry and againſt idolaters ! - . Ye ſhall 
# deſtroy their altars, and break down their 
images, and cut down their groves, aud 
burn their graven images with fire; “ and 
again, If thou do walk after other gods, 
* and ſeryve them and worſhip them, I teſtify 
« againſt you this day, that ye ſhall ſurely 
« -periſh.” Thus pointedly does Moſes ex- 
preſs his deteſtation, and denounce the auger 


of the Deity againſt whoſoever ſhall ſerve the 


Devil. Now, it is is utterly inconſiſtent | 


with the character of a ſchool - maſter, par- 
ticularly with the miniſters of the church of 
England, as moſt ſchool-matters are, thus 


| 
k 
| 
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by making uſe of ſo beaſtly, and fo idolatrous 
a cuſtom, to follow the abominations of the 
children of Edom, and the children of Moab, 
and the Hittites, and the Shittites, and the 
_ Gerguſites, and other idolaters, whofe names 
alone remain an awful inſtance of divine 
Juſtice. N 4 | 

Tavs far, I believe, neither Mr. Thwack- 
um, nor Mr. Thwackee, can deny that 1 
have ſufficiently proved the impiety and 
abomination of flogging. The arguments I 
have adduced, have been fupported by holy 
writ, by Heathen hiſtorians, and by eccle- 
ſiaſtical teſtimony. Whoever attempts to 
deny this, whoever attempts to deſtroy the 
ſtruQture I have raifed, muſt deny the divine 
authority of Moſes, the veracity of Seneca, 
and the facred teſtimony of St. Athanafius : 
let him therefore who is bold and impious 
enough to do this, let him, I fay, be 
| ANATHEMA. 

ele Ir 


19 
Ir now remains to prove the abſurdity of 
the practices; and a very few lines will be 
ſufficient. Animated by a ſenſe of fortitude, 


victims have been known even to expire be- 


neath the rod, at the altar of Diana, without 
a groan. Now, will any one deny that a 
ſenſe of ſhame is ſufficient to reſtrain every 
tear? or that the contempt which ſo con- 
tumelious and impious a cuſtom muſt inſpire 
for the executioner (to uſe my correſpondent's 
term) would not only prevent amendment, 
but even encourage idleneſs, when its only 
puniſhment is a few ſtripes ? 


Txvs, after an open and candid examina» 


tion, have I proved the practice of flogging 


to have originated with the Devil; aud I 


defy the Devil himſelf to deny it! that it is 
a cuftom equally unprofitable and impious ; 
and that it is wnfit to be praftiſed in a Chriſtian 
country. Though the cry of © The church 


is in danger” has raiſed thouſands in the 


ſtreets of London, and ſpread conflagration 


over 


. 
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{ 
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over the houſes of the unfortunate Roman 
Catholicks : though regard for the church 
led on the mob at Birmingham, to deſtroy 
the effects, and to ſeck the life of a man, 
whoſe philoſophic reſearches alone had en- 
titled him to reſpect and eſteem, yet flogging 
ſtill continues. Satan cannot be driven out 
of his ſtrong hold : he has ſheltered himſelf 
behind the unrelenting breaſts of the diſci- 
plinarians ; and in the pleaſure, of exerciſing 
the rod, the impiety is forgotten. We have 
rejected the abſurd mythology of the Hea- 
thens ; we have rejected the ruinous ſuper- 


ſtition of the monaſtic life; we have thrown 


off the yoke of Rome: but that enſign of 
deſpotic cruelty—that ſcepire of Satan—that 
diſgrace to Chriſtianity—the rod, yet re- 
mains poſſeſſed of its former power! In this 
public manner, therefore, do I, Gualbertus, 
ſcourger of the follies of mankind, iſſue my 


ſacred bull, hereby commanding all doctors, 
reverends, and plain maſters, to ceaſe, without 


dclay, 


1 
delay or repining, from the beaſtly and ido- 
latrous cuſtom of flogging. 

„ WHoEvER will be ſaved, above all 
things, it is neceſſary that he ſhould hold 
the Catholic faith. Now, the Catholic is 
this, there be three gods, and yet but one 
God.“ Whoever denies this, cannot be or- 
thodox, conſequently cannot be fit to inſtruct 
| youth. Now, ſince there is but one God 
whoſoever floggeth, that is, performeth the 
will of Satan, committeth an abomination : 
to him, therefore, to all the conſumers of 
birch, as to the prieſts of Lucifer, 


ANATHEMA. ANATHEMA. 
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THE FLAGELLANT. 


Trvrspay, APRIL ;, 1792. 


ON Thurſday laſt died brother Gualbertus, 
of a diſorder in his pericranium, which ſhewed 
itſelf early in the morning, by ſtrong delirious 
ſymptoms, and wandering language. Some- 
thing very offenſive iſſued from his head, 
which was opened, and the conſtruction of 
the brain was too complex for the moſt re- 
fined profeſſors to unravel, 
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 Inhumanum verbum ultio eft adulatio ſervile. 


SENECA, 


IT is difficult to ſay which of the two vices 
to which the greateſt part of mankind are 
addicted, is moſt productive of evil; whether 
the chilling blaſt of haughty contumely, or 
the pampering hand of ſervile flattery. 

10 degrade parts and learning, to obſcure 
the luſtre of every accompliſhment, to paſs 
an ill-natured reflection upon an undeſigned 
action, and to plunder the name of inno- 
cence, are the characteriſtics of a diſpoſition 
in which envy gives birth to cruelty, and 
blinds the eyes of reaſon. To be the echo 
of another man's ſentiments, to aſſent to opi- 
nions, although the moſt abſurd; to praiſe 
characters, although the moſt infamous; to 
countenance vices, although the moſt glaring, 
betrays a poverty and narrowneſs of ſoul, and 
a complication of meanneſs, which words 


cannot 


„ 


cannot aggravate, nor the warmth of fancy 
paint in too deteſtable colours. Impudence, 
petulance, diſdain, cruelty, and rancour, all 
co-exiſt with contumely. Fear, hypocriſy, 
cunning, falſhood, and ſelf- love, are the con- 
ſtant attendants of flattery; regard to truth 
is very little adhered to by either; conſe- 
quently there is no diſtinction between right 
and wrong; every pernicious paſſion breathes 
with an air of virtue, and each good quality 


is converted into ſome ſpecies of vice. Con- 


tumely brands courage, liberality, lenity, and 
= wiſdom, with the names of temerity, and 
+ profuſion, of weakneſs and gravity. Flattery 
| garbs timidity, impudence, levity, and baſh- 

fulneſs, in the appearance of caution and con- 
fidence, of openneſs and modeſty contumely 
aims its weapons at the illuſtrious and vir 
tuous ; flattery laviſhes its praiſes on the baſe 
and profligate ; contumely is a curb to vir- 
tue; flattery is an incentive to vice; con- 
tumely tacitly acknowledges its inferiorits, 


F 3 by 


1 

by detracting from the merit of others; flat- 
tery points out the vice in its exaggerated 
applauſe; contumely is proud, inſolent, im- 
petuous, and like a violent torrent, ſweeps 
every thing before it; flattery is low, ſervile, 
corrupt, and like the gently flowing ſtream, 
which, while its adds ſuperior verdure to the 
graſs, is ſecretly undermining the bank. 

THERE are ſome of ſuch impenetrable 
mould, as utterly regardleſs of the condition 
of their fellow creatures, as if they did not 
breathe the ſame air, and partake of the ſame 
nature; there are others (till worſe, whoexert 
their ſuperior faculties in fomenting animo- 
ſity and ſuſpicion, who ſpread an illnatured 
report, without colour or grounds, but ſuffi- 
cient to deſtroy an innocent character, and 
poiſon the endearments of ſocial life; and 
perhaps, merely through wantonneſs, or to 
ſatiate the luſt of envy: before the effects of 
accident are imputed to deſign, before the 
{#ghteſt failings are converted into the moſt 
| glaring 


* 
»_ 


WD SS 
glaring crimes, by wilful aggravation, let the 
too forward actions of the gentle, and the too 
| haſty ones of the cautious, the indolence of 
the moſt active, the levity of the moſt re- 
ſerved, and the imperfections of the moſt re- 
ligious, be conſidered: that our defective 
performances cannot ſatisfy the demands of 
a perfect law, or a few virtuous acts ex- 
plate our innumerable offences; let them 
conſider all this, before they examine the 
conduct of any man, by abſtra& principles, 
and narrow detail. No perſon's conduct will 
bear too nice a ſcrutiny ; it muſt be taken in 
the groſs, and viewed afar off; it is like one 
of thoſe fine paintings, which, at a diſtance, 
ſufficiently expreſſes nature and vivacity ; 
but when too cloſely inſpected, unavoidably 
exhibits ſome light irregularity in its lines 
and colours. If the life of man is examined 
with the ſtricteſt enquiry, by every grain, by 


every atom, if ſcrutiny prys into it, if ſeve- 
rity ſifts it, if envy and calumny cull every, 
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10 
the flighteſt fault, and inadvertencies, and 


if malicious induſtry tacks them together; the 


innocent will be trampled upon and over- 
powered, and the induſtrious diſappointed; 
the moſt prudent muſt be circumvented, the 
moſt cautious muſt be entrapped, and the 
moſt exalted ſtate of human nature muſt prove 
inſufficient. A conſtant and unremitting 
obedience is not to be obtained by human 
prudence; conſequently the lives of men, 
expoſed to the ſnares and allurements of vice 


on the one hand, and ta the invectives of 


ſcurrilous abuſe on the other, muſt, through 
a ſeries of increafing wickedneſs, have plunged 
mto deſpair, had not the univerſal perſuaſives 


of candour and good nature frequently re- 
called thoſe who had ſtrayed from the paths 


of virtue, in ſearch of falſe and ſeducing ap- 


pearances, or by the impetuoſity of juvenile 
ardour : let thoſe who are deeply inflamed 


with this deluſive itch for ſlander, for a few 


moments diveſt themſelves of reſentment, 
| rancour, 


E 


rancour, and all corroding paſhons, upon re- 


flection, they will find, that among men there 
is a mixture of good and evil, of excellencies 
and defects, of virtue and vice; that ſome are 
firm and cruel, others merciful and irre- 
ſolute ; that ſome are wiſe without virtue, 
others virtuous without wiſdom ; that ſome 
are ſtrong without dexterity, others ſkilful 
without ſtrength ; they will alſo find that 
ſome, through peculiar education, and 
through ſome com plexional defect, may have 
a very different idea of things, from what the 
judges of them have, and be ſubject to many 
failings they are exempt from; that others, 
for want of proper admonition, may lie open 


to many ſnares, and yet be innocent: but 


too many, I am afraid, void of pity, remorſe, 


and ſuch reflections, are, although. ſure of a 
defeat in the end, reſolved to attack the moſt 


unexceptionable conduct. I figure in my 
mind, a war, deſperate and powerful—a war 


of the paſſions ; I ſeem to behold the forces 


ranged 
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ranged on both ſides; here regard to virtue 
oppoſes inſenſibility of ſhame, innocence 
guilt, reſolution rage, dignity meanneſs; 

here humility, candour, friendſhip, equity, 
and truth, preſent themſelves to my view, 
triumphing over pride, over rancour, over 
hatred, over injuſtice, over falſhood: from 
hence I am aſſured, that a man, whom net- 
ther corruption nor threats has ever warped, 
in point of integrity and honour, has the teſ- 


timony of his conſcience, and a noble intrepid 
aſſurance (reſulting from greatneſs of ſoul) 


ſufficient to ſupport his courage, 'and defeat 
every malicious attack. If, therefore, the 
ſenſe of duty, and the call of juſtice be in- 


ſufficient, what more immediately affects 
their own intereſt may be of weight. By 
wholeſome admonitions and ſeaſonable re- 


proofs they may calm the paſſionate, ſoften 
the fierce, bend the obſtinate, diſarm the 
deſperate, and command univerſal reſpect; 


Where, by reproaches, harſhneſs and ſlan- 


der: 
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der; by cauſtic raillery, and petulant invec- 
tive, they alienate a friend, they provoke an 
enemy, and ſtrengthen that power . mon 
been endeavouring to . e 

So far I have proved the futility of con- 


tumely. I will now endeavour to ſhew 
how ill flattery ſucceeds, when it makes its 


attempts on a mind which knows its miſ- 


chiefs. I am afraid the artful appearance of 


virtue has deceived many, and has ſome- 
times met with unmerited praiſe; but where 
the rules of right are adhered to without de- 
viation, where regard to truth ſuperſedes all 
other conſiderations, very little penetration 
may ſeparate the ſolid from the ſpecious, and 
the real from the artificial, When, therefore, 
falſe applauſe has been too haſtily beſtowed, 
it ought to be retracted, leſt the diſtinction 
of good and evil ſhould periſh, leſt garlands 
ſhould deck the brow of the vicious, and leſt 
others ſhould expect the like diſtinctions by 
walking in their footſteps ; let thoſe who are 
| hackneyed 


FT nas 1 


hackneyed in deceit, who have proſtituted 
their mind, regardleſs of principle, of ſenti- 
ment, and of virtue, ingredients the moſt 
efſential to conſtitute human dignity and fe- 
licity)—let them, I fay, drudge in the more 
vulgar and illiberal walks of life. That dark- 
neſs of mind, where no genuine effuſion of 
affection ever glows; thoſe oily expreſſions 
and ſtudied ſmoothneſs of manners, tending 


to inflame vice only ; thoſe foldings of art, 


ſubſidiary to mean lucrative views, are the 


prognoſtics of future infamy and diſgrace. 


When youth ſhakes off the ſhackles of diſ- 
cipline, and novelty ſpreads' a ſunſhine over 
the opening proſpect, ſuch a pernicious ene- 
my ſhould be ſhunned like a peſtitential in» 
fection; in this caſe flight enſures certain 
victory, fear ſhews the firmeſt courage, ſuſ- 
picion the trueſt generoſity. A flatterer's 
happineſs is momentary; he has no firm 
foundation on which to ground his welfare; 
becauſe he is perhaps ſubſervient to the will 

ee: of 


E 


of a wretch, poor and deſpicable like him- 
ſelf. A greatneſs of mind, conſcious of its 


own ſuperiority, ſo far from courting, would 
reproach itſelf with ſuch fulſome applauſes. 
The timorous are always willing to receive 
praiſe, without partaking of the danger; and 
the indolent to reap a full harveſt, without 
cultivating the land. I admit, that punc- 
tilious obſervances and ſubmiſſive compli- 
ances; that inſinuations, artificial courteſy, 
and the adoption of the opinrons and ſenti- 
ments of another man, may deceive ſuch as 
theſe: nay, further, that they ſometimes gain 
a temporary admiſſion into ſome unguarded 
avenue of the beſt poiſed mind: but ſhortly rea- 
ſon aſſumes its power, while reflection exerts 
itſelf; impartiality preſides as judge, while 
conſcience acknowledges its undeſervedneſs. 

| I $HALL conclude with adviſing the ca- 
lumniator to prefer juſtneſs of argument to 
petulant invective, alſo to remember, that 
10 charge and to prove are very different; 


that 


106 J 
that accuſations without the confirmation of 
facts reflect diſgrace on the character of him 
alone who utters them; that ſociety melior- 
ates the heart, expands the imagination, and 
invigorates the underſtanding; that whatever 
relates to amity, tenderneſs, friendſhip and 
happineſs; that whatever can curb vice, or 
animate virtue, or ſooth the burdens of life, 
ſprings from this ineſtimable bleſſing; that 
the moſt conſiderable principle of ſociety is, 
that no man is entitled to propagate an ill- 


grounded report, or to look with too ſevere 


an eye on an injurious truth; that when this 


principle is violated, man lives in a ſtate of 
hoſtility with man. Let the flatterer alſo 
remember, that where dignity, magnanimity 
and. all other manly virtues flouriſh, he is 
excluded ; that truth and time will baffle all 
deception, and that a laſting name muſt be 
ſtamped by unanimity and the general con- 
currence of mankind, 


VERITAS. 
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ANSWERS ro CORRESPONDENTS. : 


C. is under conſideration. | 
Wr ſhall be happy to receive the favours 


of ANTIMASTIX on any other ſubject. 


„ 


TnuxspAr, APRIL 12, 1792. 


He to the foreſt ſped, 
Or roam'd at large the lonely mountain's head, 
Or where the mare of ſome bewilder'd ſtream ; 
To deep untrodden groves his footſteps led, 
There would he wander wild, till Phœbus' beam 
Shot from the weſtern cliff releas'd the weary team. 
ReaTTia's MixsTREL. 


LEV the ſilver laden altar and the high 
chaunted maſs—let the purple robe of the 
prieſt and the ſmoking incenſe of the cenſer, 
give delight to thoſe minds who ſeek their 

G 2 religion 


1 
religion in forms, and wonder they cannot 
diſcover its lights, while they croud it with 
incumbrances; far more adapted to the ſim- 
ple idea of the Deity, is the view of the 
nightly hemiſphere, the unbounded proſpe& 
' of the ocean, or the contemplation of thoſe 
natural beauties, which | improve the ideas and 
amend the heart. 

IurREsr with the truth of theſe reflec- 
tions, St. Baſil left the monaſtery to enjoy the 

calm ſerenity of the falling evening. 

Tur clouds that hovered in the air, tinged 
with the purple ſplendor of the fetting ſun, 
were juſt ſufficient to variegate the face of 
the ſky, without caſting a gloom around: 
the approach of autumn had impreſſed the 
leaves with that beautiful variety of hues, 
which, whilſt it adds ſo greatly to the beauty 
of the ſcene, brings the melancholy reflec- 
tion, that Winter muſt ere long extend his 
ruthleſs ſway around: the mountains partly 
covered with the many- coloured foreſts, | 
And 


Ii 


And here and there a ſolitary tree, 
Or moſſy ſtone, or rock with Woodbine 
crown'd ; 
the river, which winding among the moun- 
tains now appeared reflecting the woods that 
hung over its current, now was loſt amidſt 
the bordering rocks, and anon burſt up- 
on the view, gave to the ſeene every va- 
fiety, every object, which could euchant the 
eye or ſooth the ſoul. A train of reflections 
impetceptibly occupied my mind. I was. 
proceeding in a reverie, when the ſhrill bark- 
ing of a dog awakened my attention; it was 
a ſound I had not heard ſince I ſettled at the 
monaſtery : upon looking round, I perceived 
a ſpaniel haſtening towards the rock that 
hung over the river: I accordingly bent my 
courſe thitherwards ; ſoon was I ſurpriſed 
by the melodious notes of a flute, whoſe me- 
lancholy ſound reverberating from rock to 
tock, rung in repeated vibrations through the 
air; it was followed by a voice harmo- 
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nious as the warmeſt imagination can fancy, 
Motionleſs with admiration, I remained for 
ſome time liſtening to the unſeen muſician : 
the tales of Romance ſeemed realized, and 
I could have believed the harmony 


Sent by ſome {ſpirit to mortals good, 
Or the unſeen genius of the wood. 


At length it ceaſed, and I quickened my 
ſteps towards the ſpot from whence the ſound 
appeared to have proceeded ; after winding 
amongſt the. rocks near the ſummit, ] per- 
ceived a cave, whoſe entrance was over- 
canopied by the ſpreading ivy that there 
flouriſhed unmoleſted. Juſt at the mouth, 
a youth was reclining upon his arm, he ap- 
peared abſorbed in reflection, and as 1 ap- 
proached, I could eaſily diſtinguiſh the tear 
that ſtole gently down his cheek—his flute 
lay by him—there was a ſomething ſo pen- 
ſive in his manner, and an air of ſuch fixed 
dejection in his countenance, that 1 felt an 
irreſiſtible 


, 


E 
irreſiſtible deſire of knowing the cauſe of his 
misfortunes. I was proceeding, when the 
ſpaniel that J had before obſerved came fawn- 
ing towards his maſter, and by his mute 
carefles interrupted him in the midſt of his 
melancholy reflections. He perceived me 
advancing, and ſtarting from his ſeat, ruſhed 


into the wood. In vain did I attempt to 


follow, for amidſt the pathleſs intricacies of 
the foreſt, it was impoſlible to diſtinguiſh any 
tract. The cave therefore 1 ſought; and a 
ſpot more romantic, or more wildly beauti- 
ful, it is not in the power of fancy to con- 
ceive. Three ſmall cells, each obliquely 
above the other, are all covered by the ſame 
unſhapen roof; the ivy mantled over its 


ſides, and the buſy hum of the bee juſt broke 


the ſolemn ſtillneſs that ſlept around. Be- 
low ran the river, and the oppoſite hills were 
covered with woods that waved flow to the 
evening breeze. 'The rays of the ſetting ſun 
ſhone with dying ſplendor upon the diſtant 
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mountains that bounded the proſpect, and 
faded into ſky. 

I was ſo taken up with admiring the ſcene 
around, that it was ſome time before I per- 
ceived a paper lying upon the ground, which 
upon examination contained the very lines 
I had heard the youth ſinging. Upon my 
return I recounted my adventure to St. Peter, 
for St. Pardulph was as deep in ſtudy, as 
Gualbertus in ſleep. St. Peter, however, ap- 
proved the verſes ſo well, that he reſolved 
to give them to the world; iu obedience to 


his will, therefore, receive the following ode. 


BASIL, 


WHERE rugged rocks, in ſullen pride, 
O'erlook the placid ſtream, 
Upon the woods that crown its ſide, 
Whilſt Phoebus? dying ſplendors gleam, 
1 fit, and mark the ſparkling of the oars, 


cw 


Whilſt the hoarſe ſound reverberate the ſhores. 
: 16 | O'er 


L 


O'er my head Fo 
A ſolemn canopy the rude rocks ſpread, 
Here, in this awful ſolemn ſtate, 
I mock the grandeur of the great : | 
In vain around me Phoebus darts his rays, 
Secure in ſhade ] pour the wild enraptur 'd 


lays. 


What hinders now, 
That from the brow, 
Whence theſe high rocks terrific frown, - 
Tir'd of the world, I ruſh impetuous down? 
No lofty barrier now is here; 
No pitying-inhuman hand 
My death-fraught purpoſe can withſtand, 
Nor know I now to fear. 
One leap, 'tis o'er, 
And on the ſhore— | 
The ſhore of immortality I ſtand! 


Goddeſs of the char 3 
Thou alone canſt hold me now; 
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Fair Hope! who from yon beaming cloud 
Unveils her blooming head, and cries aloud, 


Fond deſpairing mortal ſtay ; 
Leave not thus the realms of day. 
Child of Mis'ry and of Care, t 
Caſt away the fiend Deſpair. 
What tho' now the Siſters ſpread 
The fable texture round thy head, 
Tho' dark and gloomy be thy mT doom, 
Whiter the thread n that gere the 
| days to come. | 


Upon yon river caſt thine eye, 
Mark the ſtream that now runs low . 
Morning comes—the ſtream is high. 

Mark the tkies with {plendor glow j 
Anon the rough winds ruſh acrofs the plain, 
And ſee the clouds deform'd preſage ap- 

proaching rain. 


as ' 


Why 


[ wy ] 


Why then, impetuous thus prevent thy fate ? 
Etre long thy woes will find their date. 
Deſpair, accurſed monſter ! hide thy head 
Thou fiend in realms Tartarean bred !_ 

Son of Sorrow and of Sin, 

Here acceſs thou ſhalt not win: 

To thy native realms below, 


Fiend accurſed, haſte to go. 


45 


Mark, O youth, the proſpect round; 

Mark the flower-enamelled ground; 

Mark the hanging woods in air; ; = 

Mark the bright tints reflected from the ſolar 
glare— 

The yellow and the paler green 

In intermingling hues are ſeen 


The deeper brown's majeſtic ſhade 


Caſts a dark ſolemn gloom throughout the 


glade ; 5 
Mark too the ſpot on which you reſt, 
And muſe upon the ſorrows of your breaſt. 


% 


Mark 
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Mark the rude rock's unſhaperi ſide: 
The mantling ivy o'er its brow ; 

Mark the rolling of the tide. 
Youth, where are thy ſorrows now ? 
Vaniſh'd into yielding air, 
Vaniſh'd with the fiend' Deſpair: 
Mark where yon diſtant mountain rears its 

head, | | 

Upon its top the hovering clouds are ſpread 5 
Scarce viſible thro” all th' expanſe of ſky, 
It bounds the proſpect on the aching eye. 


Here Nature, with benignant hand, 
Spreads her bleſſings o'er the land; 
Here, in this recluſe retreat, 
Fancy loves to take her ſeat, 
With flowing veſt and unbound hair, 
| Which wanton in the breath of air ; 
Her breaſt-expos'd to catelr the wind,. 
She ſits, and views the ſcene with wild ro- 
mantic mind; - 


Beholds 


1 
- Beholds the veſſel, with majeſtic ſway,  _. 
Thro' the waters force its way, 
Now hears the foaming of the indignant 
ſtream, 
Now marks the oars with liquid radiance 
gleam, 


And Contemplation, void of fear, 

Loves alone to wander here, 

Approaches now her ſolemn hour, 
Youth, may'ſt thou perceive her pow'r ; 
She ſhall calm thy woes to reſt, 


And make religious Peace an inmate of thy 
breaſt, 


So ſpake the radiant form, and veil'd her 
head, | 
Whilſt from my eager eyes the viſion fled. 
The moon reſumes her nightly ſway, 
And I, with peuſive ſtep, flow homeward 
bend my way. | 
| It 


0 

It may happen that we ſhall be able to give 
ſome further account of the youth, who 
left theſe verſes in his haſty retreat. 
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LerTERs and Communications directed 
(poſt-paid) To St. Peter, at Mr. Yefery's, 
Pall. mall, will be attended to. 
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1. 09 u. 
Tavaspar,. APRIL 19, 1792. 
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Non cadem eff mens non a&tas. Hon. 


I HAVE often been amuſed with the difs 
| ferent ſenſes which different circumſtances 
give to words, Beautiful, Pleaſant, Sweet ; all 
depend on circumſtances. In the laſt century 
the beau was a compoſition of buckram and 
billet doux, his taſte was diſplayed in the 
folds of his doublet, the ſhortneſs of his ſkirts, 
and the geometrical ſquareneſs of his ſhoes : 
he recommended himſelf to the notice of the 
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fair ſex by the moſt obſequious attention to 
them; and, though his head might be as 
light as the feather in his hat, yet his heart | 
either was, or ſeemed to be, poſſeſſed by no 
other object. | 

IN the preſent age we ſhould be as much 
ſurprized to ſee a gentleman of this cut as they 
would have been ſhocked with the proſpect 
of one of ours. What comes up to modern 
ideas of the beautiful is-a wrapping coat, a 
falling collar, and an envelope about the neck, 
which bids defiance to modeſty and comfort: 
the doublet of Charles's reign is changed for 
the ſtraight tight leathers, which expoſe both 
grace and deformity ; the obedient anticipa- 
tion of a lady's wiſhes is turned into a total 
diſregard of them; even our print ſhops ex- 
Hhibit a youth with his back to the fire unno- 
ticing the ſhivering attitude of a female. Vet 


it is extraordinary that all this negle& does 
not all lefſen the good opinion entertained of 

the modern beau. It was formerly neceſſary 
My | to 
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| to fence, to dance, and to ride the great horſe, 
in order to attain a noble air and fine pre- 
ſence ; the ſtable, to be ſure, is ill fre- 
quented as the ſchool for elegance, and a 
round-ſhouldered flouch takes place of that 
erect body which was one of the diſtinctions 
between the maſter and the ſervant. The 


carte and tierce 1s obliged to give way to the 


ſtops and dead blows of the profeflors of mo- 
dern defence ; and a quarrel is now made 
more for the purpoſe of exhibiting a long arm 
and Gladiator-like muſcles, than it uſed to be 
to ſhew 2 neat turn of the wriſt, or quick 
thruſt en ſeconde. 

Tux refined beau of the ſeventh 3 
breathed forth his paſſion in acroſtics; a hat- 
chet, an altar, or an egg, were the types of 
the ſharpneſs, the warmth, and the abun- 
dance of his dolce amore. Alas! our modern 


fine gentleman has ſcarcely. a command of 


language to tell, or knowledge ſufficient to 
write of, his flame; but, in a moſt eaſy and 
G 3 |  nciſturied 
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t 
undiſturbed apathy, expects to be courted for 
the graces of his perſon, and is equally in- 
different about the good opinion and beautiful 
forms of the fair negligees. 1 
IN the days of our fathers and grandfathers 
the manſion and furniture were all executed 
in the moſt expenſive manner; the fire- places 
were crouded with River Gods: one would 
ſuſpect the chairs and tables of running away 
on their lions and griffins feet, was it not for 
the prodigious weight of them; no candle 
could be ſupported but in the monſtrous 
mouth of ſome animal conceived in the heat» 
oppreſſed brain; the cool ſummer parlour 
was ornamented with erimſon ſun flowers, in 
full bloom, on a rich flock paper. The pon- 
derous cornice was ſupported by the moſt 
highly fiuiſhed fruit and flowers that one 
would conceive muſt have been ſqueezed flat 
by the preſſure; the lighter ornaments, as 
frames of pictures and glaſſes, were com 
poſed of roſes and cockle ſhells ; the lines 

; ; were 
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were all ſhort and alternately bent to the 
within and outſide of what they were in- 
tended to adorn ; a caſcade ruſhed in golden 
impetuoſity from the top of every mirror, 
whoſe magnitude was ſupported by the point 
at bottora formed by the laſt cadence of the 
water-fall, " 
Ax preſent our houſes and their inhabi- 
tants trembly equally at every high wind; 
the ſummit of beauty is to have every part 
of the furniture of ſuch exceflive lightneſs 
that a corpulent gentleman, or a full dreſſed 
lady, is in danger of puffing them down by 
the current of air occaſioned in their paſſage 
by them. Mr. Deputy muſt be 
painted in Grecian armour, his good lady 


muſt appear with flowing hair, a brilliant 
zone, and (with all due deference to Grecian 
models be it ſpoken) her drapery muſt not 
conceal any part of her form, but hang as 
lank as a wet blanket, The judicious hand 
of the modern ſculptor mixes the ſaow-drop, 
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ears of wheat and the ſummer flowers in tho 
fame urn, and binds the fimpleſt articles of 
furniture in an elegant and light wreath of 
laure}, becauſe that emblem is emboſſed on 
the tripods and other works of the ancients. 
. I nave even heard that ſome will not con ; 


deſcend to touch any utenſil, however vile, 
that is not made after the true Grecian 
faſhion z and one connoiſſeur has declared, in 
my preſence, that the diſcovery of Hercula- 
neum is of far greater utility than ever tho 
longitude will be. 1 

In poetry we fee the ſame variety at va- 
rious periods; at one time the uncouth 
rhimes and irregular metres of the Britiſh 
Solomon enchanted the auricular nerves of 


every diſcerning court critic ; the natural eaſe 
of our language was rejected, and a taſte pre · 
vailed in literature as abſurd and corrupt as 


in the edifices and ornaments of that and a 


later age. 


AT another time the ublime ad beautiful 
Was 
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was included in a budget of whining love 
elegies; and the author of a Crambo Dicti- 
onary was eſteemed as the greateſt and trueſt 
favorite of the Nine Siſters; while the ready 
poetaſter, who could fill up the rhiming 
words of each couplet, was ſurpaſſed by none 


but the immortal and laborious jingler. Swain, 


pain; love, dove; eyes, deſpiſe ; ſcorn, morn ; 
and ſuch ingenious clauſes, were inſerted in 
the pocket books and employed the thoughts 
of each petit maitre in the kingdom. 

Ir we look into the metropolis we ſhall ſee 
the ladies dying with fatigue, while the pale 
faces of ſuch as have courage to ſhew pale 
faces demonſtrate the effects of SOCIETY ; 
the ſame dull countenances, the ſame ſcanda» 


lous ſtories, the ſame filly things, and the 


ſame filly fellows to ſay them, wear out the 
patience of our belles, who are doomed to 
bear up againſt the tedium for fix or ſeven 
months; at the end of which they ſigh for 
green fields, freſh air, and a little reſt; the 
5 raviſhing 
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raviſhing voices of Italy, the morning exer⸗ 
ciſe of viſiting one's friends, and the crouded 
Tout of Pall Mall, are graid vice exchanged 
for the native notes of the nightingale, a drive 
to the neighbouring village, and a ſnug game 
at whiſt with the vicar z the late hour of the 
gaming table is occupied by ſleep, and that 
part of the day is employed in domeſtic en- 
tertainments, which is in town given up to 
broken flumbers and recumbent meals. 
Tu ſimple daughter of the country gen- 
tleman, when ſhe hears the delights of town 
and the charms of ſociety, from the annual 
emigrants, ſickens at the repeated proſpects; 
_ paſtoral pleaſures have no endearments for 
her; ſhe peruſes the ſplendid pictures of gay 
life in the pages of the novelliſt, ſhe pants 
for the theatre, for the opera, and the circus» 
lating microcoſm: of noiſe. The names of 
Sir Harry, my Lord, and the Counteſs, that 
glitter through the tale, fill her mind with 
ideas of more than mortal elegance; ſhe is 
Smits e 
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more gratified at the ſight; of the brilliant 


ear-rings than the ſparkling. ill ; the ena» 
melled meadows, the bluſhing roſes, are not 
ſo fair in their productions, and lively in their 
colours, as the unfading beauties of the mil- 


lener's ſhop, and the wreaths of coloured paper 


in a gauze cap. 

Tux following letters have come to me ſo 
apropos, and, as they exhibit how very dif- 
ferent a face things wear, according to con- 
tingent circumſtances, I cannot refrain from 
inſerting them. para wv. 


66 Dran . Prin. 


.< I HAVE lied Gve 8 twenty 
« years in the world and caynot diſcover any 
* thing new; do ſet your wits to work for 
6 ſome amuſement to fill up our vacant mir 
„ nutes, for the common topics of faſhion 
are fo diſcuſſed that it requires the greateſt 
f* fortitude to ſupport the eunui of them; do 
* contrive ſome little og for the aſſiſtance 
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k 
&© of thoſe that have no converſation of their 
% own, and you will oblige. 


« Your conſtant reader, 


« BELINDA. 


« PS. I intend, for novelty, to attend the 
« filent meetings of the Quakers.” 


«< Hol. v W 


« SEEING your paper lis on 

& our table about a week ago, I thought it a 
« proper opportunity of addreſſing you, and 
« laying a true account of my misfortunes 
& before your ſanctiſied ſociety. Under the 
„ guardianfhip of an œconomical father and 
an old uncle am I ſituated, who are fo 
* tenacious of me that I am not ſuffered to 
«© be one moment out of their fight. If I 
<< walk, out even in the day- time, wy father 
« and 
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«and uncle are always ſure to attend-me, 
s leſt ſomebody ſhould be in wait to run 
* away with me, for I am to poſſeſs an im- 
e menſe fortune after my father's death. It 
„ would move thy riſible muſcles, St. Peter, 


& to ſee in what order we march: my father 
„ walks before me with a huge oaken ſtick, 
my uncle follows with his truſty compa» 
« nion; nor would you think I was walking 


for pleaſure, but attended by two conſta- 


$ bles, on my way to Bridewell. Sometimes 
« I am indulged with a ride, yet ſtill my 
« miſery is the ſame; and though I ſhould 
© with even to conyerſe with the groom, yet 
eit would be utterly impoſſible ; for Noodle 
and Doodle (thoſe are the titles they have 
„ gained by their eccentricities) keep their 


* 


* 


e ſituations juſt as abovementioned. I am 
„ doomed, like the ſleeping beauty, to reſide 


in an old country feat, which was built in 
* the reign of Henry VIII. and is another 
6“ ſource of woe to me. Inſtead of paſſing 


« the 


9 
te 
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« the time 1 in v Gig on a pleafarit river, 


which flows through our garden, I am 
forced to amuſe my father in an old gal- 
lery, hung round with moth- eaten anceſ- 
tors, by giving a full account of the me- 
morable feats of Edgar Trunnion, the firſt 


of our name and family, who fouglit in 
* William the Conqueror's army, and flew 


ſeven ſwordſm nen with an immenſe battle- 


ax, which is hung up as a record of this 


worthy gentleman's ſtrength and activity. 
Then I am deſired to celebrate the good 
houſewifery of my great grandmother; 
Dorothy Trutinion; who preſerved one 


thouſand three hundred jars of ſweetmeats 
in ſeven years, and diſcovered a new me- 
thod of pickling cucumbers. This is my 


ſituation! Do you not feel for my diſ- 
treſſes, St. Peter? Is it not cruel that a 
young girl ſhould be debarred from all the 
faſhionable pleaſures of the age? Do re- 
primand my father and uncle for their 
5 * unjuſt 


* 
: 


ERR. 
& unjuſt treatment of me, and point out to 
e them a better and more agreeable mode of 


„ educating their children, and you will con- 


e fer an everlaſting obligation on 


“ Your conſtant admirer, 


„ ARABELLA TRUNNION.” 
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— How theſe antique towers 
And vacant courts chill the ſuſpended ſoul, 
Till Expectation wears the caſt of Fear, 
And Fear, half ready to become Devotion, 
Mumbles a kind of mental oriſon, 
It knows not wherefore. 
MrsTERtoUs MotHER: 


TRE guilty wretch, whoſe conſcience, 
ſmothered by repeated crimes, heſſtates not 
at the greateſt, will yet ſhrink from him- 
ſelf when the whole world is enveloped 
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in darkneſs, and he can no longer fix his at- 
tention upon the paſſing object; the church- 
yard gloom aſſails his imagination with more 
terror than the preſſing point of the ſword. 


Even the man unſtained with guilt, and 


f:c2 from the pangs of remorſe, perceives a 
dread, mingled with pleaſure, overſpread his 
ſoul, when traverſing the lonely ruins of the 


once ſtately pile, or paſſing with a ſolitary 


ſtep, under the yew-tree ſhade. The me- 


lancholy retroſpect of the days, when the 
now defolated abbey was the ſeat as well 
of hoſpitality as of rigor, and the reflection 


that its former inhabitants are now, with all 


their vices, all their virtues, ſunk into one 
maſs of duſt, undiſtinguiſhed from the ſoil 
that contains them, fill the ſpectator with a 


train of mournful ideas, till he 


- Mumbles a kind of mental oriſon, 


He knows not wherefore. 


'There 
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There is ſomething in the very thought of 
death, at which humanity recoils, and a more 
than common ſtrength of mind is requiſite to 
look forward to that awful yet certain period, 
with any degree of compoſure. It is hardly 
to be wondered at, that the ſight of an ob- 
ject which ſtrikes with ſuch full conviction 
of our own tranſitory ſtate, ſhould appal the 
guilty, and even caſt a penſive ſhade over the 
moſt innocent. Every ſtone that preſents 
the name of the dead, every heaving turf, 
and every blade of graſs that waves over the 
tomb, impreſs more and more forcibly on the 
mind, © that all we act and all we think, is 
vain” —dreadful indeed is the ſound of death 
to the guilty ; ten thouſand horrid viſions 
ride upon every blaſt, whilſt imagination and 
a diſtempered conſcience convert every tree, 
every ſhrub, into | 


| Gorgons and Hydra's and Chimera's dire, 


i 


TJ]; 
Tell the ſenate that thou haſt ſeen Caius 
Marius fitting amongſt the ruins of Car- 
thage can words more forcibly expreſs the 
mournful idea ? Thoſe wins are no more: 


the traveller beholds only the half demoliſhed 
ſtone, and paſſes by unſatisfied. 


gentes Mars iſte futuras 

Obruet, & populos ævi venientis in orbem 
Erepto natalt foret—tunc omne Latinum 
Fabula nomen erit—Gabios, Veioſq; Coramq; 
Pulvere vix tectæ poterunt monſtrare ruinæ 
Albanoſq; lares Laurentinoſque penates 

Rus vacuum quod non habitet nifi noe coacta 
Invitus. | | 

_ Lucan. 


Nations to come ſhall War's deſtructive rage 

At once deſtroy, at once ſhall check the birth 

Of babes unborn—then Latium 5 mournful 
name 

Shall point the moral and adorn the tale” — 

Scarce 


e 
Scarce ſhall the mould' ring ruins leave one 
trace | 1 
Where Vei rear'd its head the Alban domes, 
The hearths Laurentine hoſpitable now 
Then but the ſolitary field—where ſcarce 
The traveller tompoſt torn ſhall hide his head. 


Such was the prediction of Lucan—a pre- 
diction, as Addiſon obſerves, but too well ac- 
compliſhed ! Italy, once the feat of power, 
of plenty, of commerce, and of ſcience, now 
ſubjected to the dominion of a lazy prieſt, is 
ſunk into inſignificance. Yet Rome, ruined 
as it is, even now affords an inexhauſtible 
fund of amuſement, and of recreation to the 
contemplative traveller. Some, to enjoy the 
melancholy pleaſure of beholding the moul- 
dering porch, and of ſitting the only ſpec- 
tator in the empty theatre, haſten to thoſe 
ruins, which ſtill make the fallen miſtreſs. of 
the world venerable. 
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The modeſt countryman, whoſe ideas of 
antiquity reach no higher than the tale he 
has heard in his infancy, gratifies the ſame 
moody vein, by reſorting to the fading ob- 
jects of the church- yard, when the moon- 
beams glimmer amungſt the trees, and the 
ſtillneſs of the atmoſphere is rendered more 
ſtriking by the periodical interruptions in the 
noiſe of the diſtant village. The ignorance 
of the object encreaſes the idea of it. Rome, 
ſituated beyond the boundary of. common ac- 
ceſs, offers more fruit, in expectation, to the 
contemplative eye of the traveller, than the 
familiar and frequent view of the common 
receptacle of mortality; ſo ſtories, in which 
any thing of the marvellous is interſperſed, 
and when aided by all the force of fiction, 
will faſten ſo deeply on the memory, that 
neither the advance of age, which obliterates 
all our other puerile avocations, nor all the 
ſtrength of reaſon and inclination combined, 
are ſufficient to eraſe the deep impreſſion. 

| - |" TWO 
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The tree, whoſe young fide diſplays the 
rude memorial of the peaſant, ſtill when it 


has attained its full growth, retains the in- 
creaſing mark ; the winds may roll over it— 
the winter may deſpoil it of its leaves; but 
the ruſtic ſoulpture ends only with its ex- 
iſtence; thus do theſe tales of ſuperſtition re- 


main amidſt all the vexations and revolutions 


of fortune. Amidſt the noiſy employments 


of youth, and the mature reflections of man- 


hood, the mind (till with fondneſs looks back 
to its youthful prejudices ; and the dominion 
of ſuperſtition is eſtabliſhed as early as the 
dawn of ſenſe. Would we enquire why it 
takes ſuch hold upon the imagination ?— 
we mult firſt examine the hiſtory of the hu- 
man mind. 


After the deluge, in proportion as their 


numbers increaſed, the ſons of Noah diſperſed: 


themſelves over the neighbouring countries; 
gradually did they proceed to people the more 
diſtant regions ; and as they wandered far- 
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ther from the original ſeat of their forefathers, 


the traces of their manners, and of their reli» 


gion, imperceptibly wore away. The uſe of 
letters was unknown; and the ſublime no- 
tion of one ſupreme Deity, although ſome 
ſlight tradition might have fill remained, 
was too vaſt for their uncultivated and ſimple 


minds, and they degenerated into Polytheiſm, 


When the rude American hears the thun- 
der roll above his head, he dreads the demon 
of the ſtorm—Ignorance, unequal to the con- 
ception of Almighty Ubiquity, naturally fan- 
cles a race of inferior beings, who inhabit the 
ſun, the ſtars, and the elements. Tradition 
has preſerved the memory of an evil angel ;- 
to this ſource, may the Grecian Titans, the 


Perſian Ahriman, and the Scandinavian Lok, 


| be traced, The Caledonians imagined a ſpirit 


rode upon every blaſt that ſwept over their 
lonely hills; but are we to wonder, when 


even in more enlightened days, the belief that 


tempeſts, ſtorms, and peſtilence, are permitted 
by 
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by the Creator of mankind, to wreak his ven; 
geance, is ſo common ? 

The religion of our Gothic progenitors was 
remarkably replete with inferior agents : ac- 
cording to their mythology, every part of the 
world was inhabited by ſupernatural beings — 
within their ſacred groves all was holy. 


Si qua fidem meruit ſuperos mirata vetuſtas 

| Illis & volucres metuunt inſiſtere ramis 

Et luſtris recubare ferx—nec ventus in illas 
Incubuit ſilvas - excuſſaq; nubibus atris | 
Fulgura—non ullis frondem præbentibus auris 
Arboribus ſuus horror ineſt. 

Ipſe ſitus putriq; facit jam robore pallor 
Attonitos non vulgatis ſacrata figuris 


Numina fic metuunt—tantum terroribus addit 


Quos timeant non noſſe Deos. 


Upon theſe ſacred boughs (if ought of faith 


Devout Tradition merits) fear the birds 


To. 
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To check their flight—nor there the prowling 
beaſt 25 
Dare chuſe his haunt—ſleeps every wind ap- 
pall'd, 
Nor moves the wood, whence ever and anon 
Portentous light'nings flaſh in dreary ſway 
Fell horror triumphs o'er the leafleſs grove 
The very ſpot and ſtench that breathes around 
Strike with diſmay—they dread no ſculptured 

form 
Such wild conjectures Fancy forms 1 in fear 
Of Gods ſhe knows not. 

The beauty of this quotation will, I hope, 
apologize for the length of it. 

Slowly were the Saxons weaned from their 
ancient religion; and the policy of the firſt 
miſſionaries, who as much as poſſible en- 
deavoured to conform the Chriſtian doctrines 
to their äncient manners, contributed to 
ſtrengthen their already powerful prejudices. 
An equal ſhare of ſuperſtition, and a greater 
one of myſtery, characteriſed the Druidical 

tenets, 
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tenets, The northern | conquerors of this 
country intermingled, in proceſs of time, 
with the original inhabitants; and the ſimi- 
larity of their ſuperſtitious notions, rendered 
them more powertul—Chriſtanity mitigated 
their barbarity, but could not leflen their in- 
fluence. | 114006 5 | 
When thouſands of fanatics poured forth 
into Paleſtine, the wealth and valor of Europe 
were diverted into that channel, from whence 
they never returned. The knowledge which 
the Cruſaders acquired of their Arabian foes, 
was little but romance, and returned with 
the few who reviſited their native climes. 
Ever fond of miracle, the populace liſtened 
with avidity to the wonderful relations; and 
the ſanctity of Paleſtine was ſufficient to 
vouch for any tale, however abſurd. - 

To: the wonders which we find- recorded 
by Pagah writers, the Chriſtians; yield a ready 
aſſent, compounded by aſcribing them to the 
devil. The dominion of ſuperſtition, over the 


human 


as 
*.,. <4 * 
* — 


a 
human mind, was thus confirmed: the le- 
gends, filled with indecency, abſurdity, and 
impiety, as they are, were whilſt the papal 
power was obeyed, implicitly believed. To 
deny the fable of the Seven Sleepers, was he- 
reſy. It was dangerous to cxpreſs a doubt, 
that the peaceful fiſherman of the lake of 
Genneſereth, St. James, did not actually 
charge at the head of the Spaniſh cavalry, 
againſt the Moors. The Eſcurial was formed 
into the ſhape of a gridiron, becauſe St. Lau- 
rence had the misfortune to be broiled ; and 
the ſceptic ran the riſk of experiencing the 
ſame puniſhment, if he did not believe that 
that faint, when he felt one fide done, very 

complaiſantly deſired his cook to turn him. 
The belief in fairies and genii, gradually 
gained ground—the church yielded aſſent 
even after philoſophy had diſperſed the clouds 
in which Rome had enveloped England, the 
abſurd ſuperſtition of the pedant James is 
well known, and the ideas of a ſuperior, 
however 
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however ridiculous, muſt become faſhionable. 


Even now, the law for burning witches is 
unrepealed ; and though the political max- 


ims of the Stuart family loſt their influence 


with them, the belief that evil ſpirits are 
ſubſervient to magic, ill prevails: when a 
late“ great and good man” could fit up 
during a whole night, to hear the Cock-lane 
ghoſt ſcratch, aſtoniſhment at the weakneſs 
of the ignorant and uninformed will ceaſe, 
Hiſtory, which ought to penetrate into the 
| ſecret cauſe of every tranſaction, till within a 
few years, was employed in handing down 


an unmeaning catalogue of wonders. A boy 
and girl, clothed in green, appeared ſuddenly 


in England ; they ſpoke an unknown lan- 
guage ; but even when ſufficiently acquainted 
with the Engliſh tongue, were equally igno- 
rant as the ſpectators, how they came there. 
The devil ran away with half a church and 
congregation ! At another time he amuſed 
himſelf with looking over the city of Lin- 


coln. 


j 
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coln. A hill, with trees, meadows, &c. took 
a walk every morning during the ſpace of a 
week. Theſe ſtories, abſurd as they may 
well appear, crowd the pages of Sir Richard 
Baker, an author, whoſe authority is ſtill 
looked upon as ſacred by the ruſtics, who 
delight in wonders, and think they muſt be 
true, when mingled with hiſtoric truths. 
An anecdote, which demonſtrates how 
often a combination of circumſtances may 
appear, to prove the reality of ſupernatural 
appearances, ſhall conclude this paper. 
A gentleman, reſiding in a village near the 
ſea, was returning home late at night : the 
way led through the church-yard ; and all 
was {till as the grave, fave when the ſilence 
was interrupted by the riſing wind, or the 
hollow ſound of his own foot-ſteps. As he 
proceeded, he obſerved at a diſtance, the figure 
of a man rife from a grave, a light, which 
glowed around, diſtinctly manifeſted it; after 


a few moments it ſunk into the grave. The 


time 


( 


time, the place, the circumſtances, would 
have terrrified a mind poſſeſſed of only 


common reſolution. Again the form ap- 


peared— again it vaniſhed. He ſummoned 
up all his fortitude, and advanced to the ſpot, 
when, behold, the formidable ſpectre was 
only a fiſnerman, ſearching for worms, in a 
new- dug grave, with a lanthorn. 


BASIL. 


WIEN this work was firſt undertaken, we 


acknowledged that amuſement and inſtrue- 
tion were our only objects: our intention was 
not gain. We fat out full of fanguine ex- 
pectations, and carried our hopes to one day 
ſeeing it reſpectable in its ſize. From a vas 


riety of circumſtauc2:, our amuſement has 


become irkſome, and the inſtruction we 
ſought for, labor. Thus ſituated, little re- 
mains, but to -withdraw from notice, what 


has 


vo 
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has not ſucceeded. We have to apologize 
to the public for intruſion, with a declara- 

tion, that offence to them has neyer been 

meant; we therefore may preſume to hope 

they will ſpare thoſe ſtriftures we never in- 

tended to merit. A numerous train of cor- 

reſpondents are intitled to our warmeſt ac- 

knowledgments ; and we much lament that 

the ſhortneſs of the Flagellant's duration, 

| denies us the power of ſhewing how much 
we have been honoured by them. Of them, 

of the public, and of our friends, we take 

leave, and do not ſcruple to ſay, with how 

great regret. We do not aſk for praiſe, and 

ſimply beg they will be kind to errors, of 

which, where they have ariſen, the head, 

and not the heart, has been the ſource. 
Thus then, for the laſt time, muſt we write 

ourſelves, | 

| PETER. 

BASIL. 


PARDULPH, 


